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HE town of Old Quay lies on the farther side of a certain 
important river in the North of England, and was once well 
known to sailors all the seas over, owing to its proximity to the river’s 
mouth, and to the fact that vessels frequently unloaded there and 
sought repairs in the various dry docks and yards, from whence arose 
a constant clatter of rivetters and platers at their work. Now, how- 
ever, it is much less busy than formerly, owing to the competition of 
a new port on the south side of the river some few miles higher up. 

Thus it had gradually attained to an antique and picturesque 
appearance ; sundry warehouses, for example, had fallen into decay 
on the river’s bank, and at low tide showed black misshapen limbs, 
on which the green seaweeds, like an evil disease, festered in spots. 

The houses rose up tier above tier, from the very brink of the 
river to the full height of the hill behind, red-tiled for the most part, 
with curious tall and crooked chimney-stacks that reminded the 
stranger of a foreign town ; here and there a gable end had fallen in, 
and the irregular outline of its ruin added to the general effect of 
the whole. 

Down by the quayside, and along the lower length of the town, 
ran a curiously narrow and curving road, that but barely admitted the 
passage of a cart. 

All the length of this thoroughfare was crowded with public- 
houses and drinking booths : here and there, indeed, a marine store 
displayed a dingy window stuffed with ancient clothes, offering 
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facilities for reopening a credit next door; nor were there wanting 
sundry chandlers’ shops, from whose doors a pungent odour was 
emitted. Occasionally the signs of other trades also might be seen : 
enormous painted boots hung high in air, and on a windy day were 
a frequent source of alarm to the passers-by ; sundry inscribed 
boards proclaimed that up the various alleys that opened on to the 
roadway travellers might be housed for the night as cheaply as the 
good Samaritan lodged his protégé. But the public-houses so greatly 
predominated, and were there indeed in such numbers, that a certain 
well-known character in the town, of proved capacity, had refused 
to back himself to walk down the length of it, take a glass at each, 
and pronounce his own name at the other end. 

There were, however, as was but natural, one or two of these 
places of resort more popular than the rest, notably “The Spotted 
Dog” and “The Goat in Boots,” where custom and a reputed 
easiness in the landlord had founded a reputation. The last- 
named inn was the favourite resort of merchant sailors, and stood 
in the centre of the narrow street, a little back from the pavement ; 
in front stood a tall mast from which swung a signboard, whereon a 
fantastic creature in large sea-boots was understood—by the artist, at 
all events—to be capering vivaciously. 

One night towards the close of November, ten years ago, it 
chanced that the “Goat in Boots” was unusually crowded. A large 
East Indiaman had just come in, and the inhabitants of the town, 
relishing a now rare honour, had come in force to see the strangers 
and hear the stories they would be willing enough to tell. 

In the taproom a bright fire blazed, calling forth a responsive 
gleam from the dark panelling that ran round the room. The floor 
was clean and sanded, the long tables resounded with the clink of 
pewter and the ring of glasses, and the atmosphere was thick with 
laughter and tobacco smoke. 

Round the chimney corner, and lounging in the arm-chairs pro- 
vided for superior guests, were two or three of the new comers, whose 
words were reverently listened to by the Aaditués of the place, whose 
knowledge of naval matters, though great, was essentially theoretical. 
Nearer the door sat a swarthy seaman, gay with bright coloured neck- 
cloth, rings in his ears and on his fingers, who was earnestly endea- 
vouring, notwithstanding occasional hiccoughs, to convince his 
neighbour—a timid shoemaker from next door—of the dangers of the 
deep and the better security of terra firma. Quite close to the entrance 
was a nondescript group, consisting generally of those who hoped 
to scrape acquaintance with the new arrivals, and, by learning their 
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weaknesses, to glean advantage for themselves ; amongst whom touts— 
that one-eyed, errand-running race of men—and red-faced, Amazonian 
females, who might fitly have lectured on the equality of the sexes, 
were plainly visible. 

In the middle of the room and at a table by himself sat a tall, 
white-haired, venerable old man, who looked superior to, and yet 
quite at his ease among his strange companions. He might have 
been observed to be taking secret note of all that was going on out 
of the corner of his half-shut eyes ; yet, though his eyes were thus 
apparently only half open, his glance was clear and keen as a 
hawk’s, and the paper he held in his hands was merely a pretext for 
escaping observation and avoiding conversation. One figure more 
especially occupied his, as well as, indeed, the general attention— 
that, namely, of a stranger who was sitting in the corner nearest the 
fire in the chief place, with a wise-looking parrot on his shoulder and 
a big cheroot between his lips. 

Stories of adventure had been freely circulating amidst a din of 
laughter, applause, and the clink of pewter, but when the owner of 
the parrot spoke, his individuality seemed to assert itself, for the 
noise gracually ceased and the space of silence about him gradually 
widened. 

He was certainly of interesting appearance: his hair was long and 
hung in curls about his shoulders ; his face, through exposure to the 
sun, was of a dark tan hue, while his eyes were of the deep blue 
colour that typifies the sea on a summer day, and is only to be 
found amongst the race of sailors. His hands and arms were tattooed 
with quaint symbols and devices, and in the lines of his mouth was 
visible a humorous expression, which, taken in connection with his 
easy attitudes, gave him the air of one who has seen the world and 
found it to his liking. 

There seemed, indeed, to cling about him a scent of romance 
and adventure: a Sindbad of the nineteenth century, imagination 
whispered, plucking, when he spoke, expectation’s sleeve. 

Some of the bystanders had remarked upon the strange colouring 
and wise aspect of the parrot that sat upon his shoulder and surveyed 
the company with cold penetrative eyes. 

** Ay, ay,” said he, in response to some query, “she’s a wise bird, 
yon is, and knows more than manyahuman. The Indian priest who 
gave her me said she was more nor fifty years old, and a curious history 
it was that he told of her. He believed there was a spirit inside of 
her. She was always findin’ out things he’d have rather kept hid, 
and had a memory for them that was quite as perplexin’ as it was 
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disgustin’, so he said. Ay, ay,” continued the sailor, stroking the 
parrot’s head, “ there’s many a queer yarn she could tell ye had she 
a mind to, but she just holds her tongue and laughs at the folly of 
other people.” 

Here one of the bystanders, charmed by this description, endea- 
voured to conciliate the wise but cynical bird by also stroking her 
head. She, however, resenting the impertinence, caught him by the 
forefinger and tweaked it so sharply that the blood was visible. 
Roars of laughter followed this reverse, whilst the unfortunate indi- 
vidual uttered hearty imprecations, to which the parrot listened 
intently, but not finding any fresh additions therein to her own vocabu- 
lary, proceeded to shut her eyes in scornful manner and go to 
sleep. 

“ Ay, mates,” began the sailor again, when the merriment had 
subsided, “she could tell ye, had she a mind to do so, queer things 
enough, but as she won’t, why, I'll tell ye a yarn myself about how 
this jewel came into my possession,” drawing, as he spoke, a little 
green case forth from the inner pocket of his red-lined pilot coat, 
which he placed on the table in front of him. Then, slowly opening 
it, he disclosed to the wondering gaze of the spectators a magnificent 
pearl, which, for size, purity, and lustre, far surpassed any ever to be 
seen in the richest jewellers’ windows. 

“Tt shines like a lamp, mates,” he continued, amidst the hum 
and rustle of admiration, holding it up between his fingers that its 
sheen might be the more apparent. “’Twas an heirloom, as the 
great folks say, and has a history as long as my arm, I'll warrant ye, 
though I can only tell ye how it came to be in my possession. ’Tis 
about a year or more agone that I was aboard the ‘ Nizam’ outward 
bound for the East Indies. We’d put into Constantinople, however, 
to discharge freight and take in coal, and finding the time hanging 
heavy on my hands, I wandered about a bit one day to see the place. 
Well, I was tacking about up and down the main streets, trying to 
catch a glimpse of the ladies under their veils, which they wear, I 
b'lieve, to prevent their bein’ found out. ’T ain’t in women’s nature; 
d’ye see, to wear a veil if so be as they’re handsome. _I was just re- 
turnin’ to the ship then, when all of a sudden clap comes a hand on 
my back, and turnin’ round, whom did I see but the young Squire 
on whose place I’d been brought up at home. 

“ «Jack !’ says he, quite astonished, ‘ who’d ha’ thought of seein’ 
you here? Why, it’s Fate,’ says he, ‘Kismet, sure enough, as they 
say out here. You're just the very man I want, so come along with 
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me,’ says he, ‘and I'll tell ye all about it,’ clappin’ his arm through 
mine and halin’ me along like a p’liceman, takes me to his hotel. 

“Well, dashed if it warn’t just one of them Turkish women I’d 
just been sneerin’ at! The young Squire had been travellin’, d’ye 
see, makin’ a ‘ grand tour’ as he called it, to complete his eddication: 
eddication not bein’ complete, of course, without a lesson or two from 
the fair sex.” Here the narrator paused a moment, gave a mighty 
wink at a nervous-looking little man near him, drained his glass, and 
continued with a smile : 

“He'd made up his mind to marry her there and then, run the 
blockade, and carry her off if need were. There was need enough 
and to spare indeed, for her Pa, d’ye see, was a minister, a Pasha, 
they called him ; a hooked nose, fiery Turk, who hated Christians, 
and more especially Englishmen, like pork, which those pagunds say 
is unclean, though they ain’t over-clean themselves, if it comes to 
that. Well, notwithstanding all this, and all I could say against it— 
and I was strong against it, too, tellin’ him as how he was over-young 
for the job, and could take his choice in England when the proper 
time came—‘ Why,’ says I, forgetting myself for the moment, ‘as for 
runnin’ away with a foreign gal in a veil—why, it’s like buyin’ a pig in 
a poke.’ 

“ « Jack,’ says he, laughin’ quite in a good humour at the notion, 
as it were, ‘you'll be ready to eat your foolish words when once 
you’ve seen her.’ Well, I didn’t think so, but I said no more, seein’ 
the uselessness of it, for ’tis the skipper pricks the chart and the sea- 
man must just obey. 

** So I agreed to be at a certain point that night at eleven o’clock 
and follow out all his instructions, happen what might. Well, I 
might ha’ been seen that night, at the very moment the clock was 
strikin’ ten, clamberin’ up a great high wall that shut in the Nabob’s 
paliss and grounds. 

“T’d to wait, d’ye see, just below the wall, in the shadow of a 
fig-tree, for her to come, then help her over the wall by a rope ladder 
I had round my waist, and jump into the carriage which was to be 
there ready for us—the young Squire himself bein’ the cabby, dressed 
out in linen togs and turban to distract attention. 

“Twas a nasty wall to climb, was yon : I doubt if I hadn’t beena 
sailor I’d never ha’ got to the top ; however, I managed after a bit 
to get a foothold, and swingin’ myself up to the top, lay there to get 
my breath. First thing I see is a great scowling sentry just below 
me with a nasty heathen sword like a sickle waiting for me. There 
wasn’t a moment to think about anything at aJ—I just made a jump 
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on to him there and then—almost fell on him, in fack, and by good 
luck stunned him as I came down pretty heavy right on top of him. 
I was mighty pleased it was him that was stunned and not me, as 
there’d ha’ been mighty little chance of my ever seein’ the light 
again, had he had a say in the matter. For fear, however, he might 
come to before the young lady was to arrive I took the turban off his 
head and tied it tight round his mouth like a gag, and then, tying his 
hands behind his back, left curlytoes senseless on the grass and hid 
myself in the shade of the fig-tree. Two or three minutes passed 
away, and I trembled at every sound, fearing lest an alarm had been 
given and it was all up. Yet all of a sudden comes a rustling noise, 
and, lo and behold, there she was! Well, mates, she was just 
like——” 

Here the narrator’s imagination, proving unequal to the task, 
sought a stimulus in the glass that had been judiciously ordered by 
one of the audience beforehand and placed beside him. 

“ Ay, ay,” continued the sailor slowly, “it’s no use talkin’, but 
she beat a fairy in a pantomime hollow—a bit pale, perhaps, she was, 
but her eyes shone like stars on a clear night in the Indian Seas, 
glimmerin’ as ’twere, with grace and beauty, like the pearl ye'’ve 
seen to-night. 

“Well, it wasn’t many minutes before she was over that blessed 
wall and safe into the carriage t’other side. Off we drove to the 
hotel, and there that very evening they were married by an English 
clergyman who happened to be out there at the time. Ay! married 
right enough, no doubt about that: why, I gave her away myself and 
witnessed their signatures, ay, and got a kiss too for the job, and 
what I valued less at the time, mates, this here pearl as well,” again 
producing it as he spoke from his pocket. 

“No, no,” cried the honest sailor in conclusion, “he promised 
true enough to love and to cherish her till death did them part, else, 
squire or no squire, he’d not ha’ had my help !” 

A murmur of applause greeted this manly and essentially British 
sentiment that so fitly brought the tale to a conclusion. 

The story of the pearl had monopolised all attention, and the 
men gazed reverently upon the possessor of a jewel that had been so 
romantically won. Polite attentions were plentifully shown the 
honest sailor, offers of “something hot” resounded on all sides of 
him, but now mine host came forward and intimated, with depreca- 
ting smile and finger pointed to the clock, that the time had come 
when he, however unwillingly, was forced to close his doors and 
frown upon festivity. 
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The company slowly broke up and dispersed in little groups of 
twos and threes, all discussing the sailor and his pearl and repeating 
again the romantic details of its history. 

The venerable looking individual who, as was noticed above, had 
taken such an interest in all that was going on, though he had not 
joined in the throng of those who offered their services, was awaiting 
with impatience an opportunity of accosting the possessor of this 
priceless jewel. “Good-nights” were exchanged outside as the 
company broke up and went their various ways, and the sailor, who 
had refused all the invitations for prolonging the night that had been 
showered upon him, was left standing alone fora moment in the 
middle of the street. 

The venerable old man, perceiving his opportunity, came up at 
once and thus accosted him. 

“My friend,” said he, “if I may without offence thus style a 
stranger, should it so happen that you seek a lodging I offer my 
humble roof to your notice.” 

Here he produced a card on which was inscribed in large 


letters— 
EBENEZER STALLYBRASS, 


6 Marine Terrace. 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS, 


which he impressively handed over to the sailor. 

* Ay,” he continued slowly, “at 6 Marine Terrace, I, Ebenezer 
Stallybrass, let lodgings ; charges moderate, all things cleanly and 
orderly, and an extraordinary fine prospect of the sea, which will be 
very pleasing to a sailor.” ‘ Ay,” he commenced again after a 
moment’s pause, “ and lest ye should fear ye might be robbed I may 
tell ye that Iam an Elder o’ the Kirk and well respecked in the 
town.” 

“ Ay,” he concluded, after another and most impressive pause, 
during which the sailor had difficulty in subduing a smile, “ at 
6 Marine Terrace there’s prayers morning and evening and all the 
comforts of a home.” 

It may be doubted whether the honest sailor would have included 
prayers in the category of home comforts, but at all events he seemed 
impressed by what he heard, or perhaps it was rather that he was 
amused by the manners and character of his would-be host, for he 
reflected for a short space, and a humorous twinkle lit up his eye as 
he replied, “ Well, thank ye, mate, I’ve got a berth for to-night, but 
Pll look ye up to-morrow, and maybe I'll stay with ye a bit, though 
as to prayers, now,—well, I’m one who’s for prayer myself—but 
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“ Ay, ay,” interrupted the other quickly, “prayers are no com- 
pulsory, but, eh mon ! ye’ll just have been terribly neglecked at sea— 
the main part of ye. Ay, ’twill be just a gran’ opportunity for ye if 
ye lodge with me.” 

The mariner laughed good-humouredly, amused as a prosperous 
man may be when sympathised with for a loss he does not feel, then 
turning away with a hearty good-night, walked off down the street. 
He had not gone very far, however, before he felt a tap upon his 
shoulder, and, looking quickly round, perceived the venerable Elder, 
who again accosted him. “ Friend,” he said, “I’m no one of those 
that lightly speak evil of my neighbours, but I’m thinkin’ it’s the 
plain duty of one man to another to warn ye that there’s some here 
who would rob ye a’most for the price of a glass of whisky.” 

*“ Ay,” he continued, solemnly, “ and wi’ a pearl like yon upon ye 
it would be a sin no to take precautions. Now, if ye would like to 
deposit it wi’ me for the night I’ll take the risk wi’ it, and I'll give ye 
a receipt for it the while,” said he, taking as he spoke a book from 
his pocket, and carefully wetting a pencil between his teeth, pre- 
pared to save his neighbours from temptation. 

“Tt’s all right with me, thank ye kindly,” replied the sailor, 
amused at the other’s warning and anxiety to bestow the pearl in a 
place of security. © ‘No, no,” he continued, “you reckon I can 
pretty well steer a right course by this time, fair weather or foul !” 
With this he moved away again, leaving Ebenezer standing still with 
his book open in his hand, watching his retreating figure with anxious 
eyes and fearful for his safety. 

As the honest mariner made his way homeward he might have 
been heard to laugh again and again at the thought cf his would-be 
landlord. Though he had seen, like a certain famous traveller of 
old, ‘‘the manners and cities of men,” he had not lost his native 
simplicity or been taught to distrust his neighbour ; nay, his travels 
had quickened his human interests, and led him to take new interest 
in every fresh type of character he encountered. He had now, 
indeed, almost made up his mind to lodge at the house of the Elder, 
whereas a more cautious man would probably have hesitated to face 
such a formidable combination of qualities as went to make up 
Ebenezer’s personality. 

The honest mariner dimly guessed indeed that Ebenezer was a 
complex character, but he did not endeavour to form any analysis, 
but came to the simple conclusion that “ Scottie” was a rum customer, 
and from that fact promised himself some amusement. 

The honest mariner, however, as we said above, troubled himself 
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not about these things, but next day betook himself to Marine 
Terrace in order to inspect Ebenezer’s apartments. He found them 
much to his liking and fully bearing out, so far as he could see, the 
description given of them. Not merely were the rooms neat and 
simple, and commanded a good prospect of the sea, but a pretty 
parlour maid answered the bell, as it turned out, and added another 
attraction which was “very pleasin’ to a sailor.” It was this, perhaps, 
rather than the situation, or the fact that his landlord was an original, 
or even the rusty telescope in the garden, as large as a small cannon, 
of which he could have the gratuitous use, that clinched his desire 
and determined him to have his chest brought up thither at once. 

The next few days passed by pleasantly enough, the sailor thought, 
as he peaceably smoked his pipe in the garden on a warm afternoon, 
and in the evening sat in his arm-chair beside the red-bricked fire- 
place, where a fire always burned cheerily, keeping the hobs—those 
brackets so convenient for after-dinner enjoyment— warm and ready 
for their uses. 

As for the “prayers—morning and evening” the honest sailor 
had devoutly attended at first, and had somewhat disconcerted 
Ebenezer—who previously had always been listened to by the two 
servants in perfect silence—by uttering devout, but unfortunately ill- 
timed, amens: as for example, when Ebenezer paused to take in 
a fresh supply of breath. What had finally put an end to the sailor’s 
attendance was not the “prayer” so much as the “ exposeetion,” as 
Ebenezer called it, which followed, wherein he sustained the part of 
“ devil’s advocate ” with efficacy, exposing the weak side of various 
apostles and divines with an unfailing satisfaction. 

“ Ay,” he remarked one evening in an “ exposeetion,” suggested 
by a chapter he had just read from one of the Epistles, “ay, St. Paul, 
now, had a gran’ eloquence, doubtless, and a choice of words quite 
extraordinary, but he was aye over-weak in doctrine—whiles beseeching 
instead o’ threatening, and aye leaving the sinner a loophole for 
escape. Ye cannot coax the sinner to righteousness wi’ a kiss, but 
wi’ threats maun drive him afore ye as an auld wife brings hame her 
kye of an evening. “Twas a great peety, too, he should write of 
himself as bein’ ‘weak in bodily presence and in speech contemptible.’ 
Ay, ’twas a peety, indeed, he should ha’ been so meek—ay, and a 
sair peety that others who ha’ the gifts should lack the opportu- 
neeties.” 

Then there ensued an impressive pause which was broken unex- 
pectedly by the sailor, who, but dimly understanding what had been 
said, and believing something to be expected from him, audibly 
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ejaculated ‘‘ Amen!” and thereby so startled the elder that some of 
the hard sayings destined for another fell upon himself. 

After this the sailor no longer attended prayers, notwithstanding 
the expostulations of the landlord, who enlarged upon the “ building 
up” the “ exposeetion ” never failed to effect. 

To this he bluntly replied that “there wasn’t no chance for one 
of the crew if the skipper were trounced like that,” alluding to the 
above-mentioned attacks on the divines of old. 

Indeed, he more than suspected that Ebenezer’s scheme of 
righteousness worked out in the form of an equation, whereby the 
election of one just man, viz, Ebenezer, was equivalent to the 
rejection of ninety-and-nine unjust persons, amongst whom the sailor 
felt he was himself included. 

He dimly guessed, indeed, that his future host combined several 
diverse qualities in his constitution, and, had he been gifted with the 
analytical spirit, he might have likened him to a prodigy of old, an 
instance of the “ triformis” class, composed of three very different 
elements, of which three elements, or members rather we should call 
them, the Scot would generally predominate, assisted by the second— 
the lodging-house keeper—while on Sundays of course the Elder 
would reign supreme. It might be surmised, moreover, that on the 
remaining six days of the week the elements of the Scot and the 
lodging-house keeper—when any mutual advantage was obtainable— 
would be only too ready to lay violent hands upon the unfortunate 
Elder and incontinently imprison him. 

He had discovered very soon that it was not so much the desire 
to save him from destruction, as the extraordinary affection he had 
for his pearl, that had made Ebenezer so eager to secure him as a 
lodger. 

For every evening after the Bible had been put away his landlord 
would come downstairs, and under pretence of seeing that his guest 
was comfortable, would enter into conversation and sit down oppo- 
site him. Before he departed the conversation would be sure to 
turn sooner or later to the wonderful pearl ; the story of course re- 
sulted, and finally, in answer to certain hints, the pearl itself would 
be drawn from its case, to prove, as it were, the authenticity of the 
story. 

The sailor, indeed, was nothing loath to tell the romantic history 
as often as might be, but yet found mighty satisfaction in pretending 
not to notice Ebenezer’s hints that came fluttering forth each evening 
after prayers, like bats or moths about a lamp, as he used to slily 
reflect within himself. 
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Many were the groans Ebenezer had to give vent to before 
his hints would be perceived by his obtuse lodger, whose insensibility 
invariably increased as the eagerness of the other was more openly 
displayed. ‘The period of suspense was prolonged, in fact, each 
evening, till, as the sailor used to mischievously describe it, “ it wasn’t 
afore he had burnt both wings and was buzzin’ about and around 
the pearl like a meee fly,” that the torture was ended by its 
production. 

Here, indeed, the sailor felt he had his host at a disadvantage, 
and could repay with interest on the material side some of the severe 
buffets he had himself received in the spiritual discipline he had been 
subjected to. 

On one occasion, indeed, he even went so far as to pretend he 
had lost it, and Ebenezer’s face worked like that of a man in a fit. 
Indeed his passion for the pearl was fast consuming him, and with 
his passion his hate of the owner of the pearl grew correspondingly, 
not, of course, because he envied him a mere carnal possession, but 
that his spiritual pride was wounded at thus having to ask a favour 
of one who was a mere castaway. 

Matters, however, came to a crisis one evening. It so happened 
that Ebenezer had been reading at prayers that night concerning the 
merchant in the Bible who sold all his possessions in order to buy a 
pearl of great price. The incident thus recorded had taken imme- 
diate hold of his imagination, for the merchant, it seemed to him, had 
been in a similar position to that wherein he himself was placed at 
the moment. The question that at once occupied him was the 
amount of the sum thus raised by the merchant that proved sufficient 
for the purpose. 

“Could it have been as much as £500?” cogitated Ebenezer, as 
he slowly descended the stairs, groaning within himself the while at 
the immensity of the amount. 

He found his lodger at home, as was usual in the evening, and 
after a few preliminary and inconsequent remarks, skilfully, as was 
his wont, led up to the great subject. When again the jewel was 
disclosed, he could restrain himself no longer, but was fain to discover 
once for all—though several times previously he had thrown out 
judicious feelers on the subject—whether his lodger would be willing 
to part with it—at a price. 

** May be,” he questioned insidiously—“ ye can give a guess as 
to what the value of it might be,” peering out, as he spoke, from 
under his bushy eyebrows at his careless lodger who sat in the 
arm-chair opposite. 
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“ Oh ! I dessay a thousand pounds, maybe,” replied the other in 
his offhand way. 

* Eh! a thousand pounds !” echoed the horror-struck Ebenezer. 
“Man ! ye can never mean it. Na, na, you sailor folk are just a 
daft set and dinna ken the right value of siller. Na, na, ye’ll have 
just made a mistake,” he continued, visibly brightening at his sugges- 
tion ; “ na doubt but ye meant five hundred, and that maybe would 
be mair nor it would be worth from a strict mercantile point of view,” 
he concluded thoughtfully, fearing lest he might be influenced by the 
scriptural parallel above mentioned and be offering too much. 

“Well, well,” replied the sailor with a laugh and a mischievous 
look in his eye, ‘* suppose we say five hundred, what then ?” 

“Well, maybe,” replied Ebenezer, cautiously, “ ye’ll be wanting 
siller soon, and perchance I might be able to raise as much, though ”— 
groaning deeply—“ it’s a tar’ble large amount and no easy got 
together.” 

“ Ay,” he continued, almost bitterly, as he perceived no special 
sign of delight at the offer in his companion’s face, “you sailors are 
just a reckless race and have absolutely no idee of the value of siller. 
Why, there’s plenty men could keep themselves in board and lodgin’ 
the rest o’ their lives on five hundred pounds laid out at a decent 
rate of interest.” 

His companion’s ideas on the subject differed probably ; at all 
events, he did not immediately reply, and the two men sat watching 
each other in silence—Ebenezer debating within himself whether he 
could offer guineas instead of pounds, and the sailor mischievously 
pondering a scheme whereby he might outwit his host, teach him a 
moral lesson in the matter of covetousness, and yet retain the pearl 
notwithstanding. 

“Well,” the sailor broke out at last, with a jolly laugh, “T’ll tell 
ye what. We'll have a carouse for the pearl. I’m not particular 
anxious to sell, but I’ve no objection to give ye a chance to get it. 
Look ye, now, we’ll have a friendly carouse by way of a match for it 
—my pearl and your brass for the stakes, and grog the weapon.” 

“ Ay, ay,” he continued, laughing, “ I challenge ye, and I choose 
the weapons, All fair and square: you stake your brass, and I my 
pearl, side by side on the table, then glass and glass about to prove 
which is the better man—chalking up the score, I for ye and ye for 
me, as we turn about. Then, gradually, I calculate, one of us will 
feel the ship rollin’ and staggerin’, and will seek seclusion, maybe, 
under the table, whiles t’other, still keeping right end up’ards, wins 
the match, and pockets pearl and brass. 
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“ The one that’s beat can’t say nothin’ against it next mornin’, 
mind, though like enough he won’t remember much what’s happened. 
No, no, he’ll be occupied enough, I calculate,” concluded the sailor, 
with a hearty laugh, and a mischievous glance at his companion, “ in 
refrigeratin’ his headpiece as though t’were a perishable article 
a-passing through the Tropic of Capricorn.” 

Ebenezer sat there rigid and stiff, scarce believing he could have 
heard aright. 

Eh! How Providence favoured the elect ! This was the thought 
that predominated in the tumultuous eddy of his brain. Here was 
opportunity literally thrust upon him, and he remembered with pride 
certain bouts of former days, wherein he had gained a reputation, 
though he had long since found it convenient as an Elder of the Kirk 
to put away the memory of such misdeeds. 

He almost felt the pearl in his grasp; and as for the £500, 
why, there it was still comfortably housed in his trousers’ pockets. 

“It—it will be whisky?” he queried hoarsely, after the short 
pause wherein he had endeavoured to collect his thoughts and main- 
tain to outward appearance his usual composure, “ ye’ll ha’ no 
objection to the whisky ?” 

“ Ay, ay—whisky, for it makes one feel so frisky,” replied the 
roystering mariner, not bethinking himself that as a Scotchman his 
host, however reverend, was probably acclimatised to that beverage. 
“ Whisky, first course, hot ; second course, whisky ; third course, 
whisky ; then a brew of punch, and something tasty to eat atween 
whiles.” Then he broke off into a jolly laugh, and began to sing in 
a full deep voice a stave or two of a drinking song. 


The anchor’s slipt and the freight’s unshipt, 
Sing ho for Jack ashore ! 

Now gold doth chink and the glasses clink, 
Sing ho for mirth galore. 


The fire burns bright, Jack’s heart is light, 
Sing ho, the night arouse ! 

We'll drink about till Sol be out, 
Sing ho for a carouse. 


**Whist, man, whist,” exclaimed Ebenezer anxiously, for he had 
now had time to reassume the mantle of the elder which had so 
nearly fallen from his shoulders in the excitement of the last few 
moments. ‘Ye canna comprehend the delicate nature of a good 
repute,” he continued, by way of explanation. “It just clings about 
a man like a sweet savour, and if once suspeecion, wi’ it’s foul breath, 
comes nigh it, it’s just altogether overpowered—like ointment o’ the 
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apothecary that stinketh by reason o’ the dead flies in it. There’s 
aye plenty reprobates gangin’ up and down like roarin’ lions seekin’ 
to do the godly a damage. I should na wonder,” he continued, 
suddenly descending to the particular, “if there were ane o’ them at 
this meenit wi’ his lug fast to the window.” With this he stepped 
towards it, and lifting up the sash peered cautiously out into the 
night. After he had duly satisfied himself on this point, he closed 
the window, drew the curtains carefully to, and, facing the sailor, 
commenced again. 

“ Ay, ay,”—with a sorrowful wag of the head—‘“ there wad be 
mony not ower guid themsell wad be only too glad to bring a 
discredit on anither, wha wad shoot out the lip wi’ scorn and whet 
their tongue like a sword, rejoicin’ the while at the thought o’ 
bringin’ a scandal on the Kirk, if ance they heard tell there had been 
a ‘carouse,’ as yeca’ it, in the house of Ebenezer Stallybrass. 

“ Ay,” he continued, with a sigh, after a pause, “and doubtless 
there wad be some found to believe them. But I ken a way,” he 
continued, brightening up at the thought ; “we'll defeat them. We'll 
just carry up the necessary supplies ourselves to a little bit room I 
ha’ up i’ the garrets. It’s full wi’ lumber and things, but we’ll ha’ a 
fire, and it’ll no be bad. Ay, and ye can sing a song if ye like— 
none will hear ye up there. I’m thinkin’,” he continued, after a 
moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ we’d better begin early while there’s noises in 
the streets, and suspicion will no be so likely to be snuffin’ about wi’ 
her nose as keen’s a game dog’s. What d’ye say to nine?” 

“ Ay, nine will suit me, mate,” replied the sailor somewhat dis- 
consolately, not altogether liking the way in which his suggestion had 
been caught up and positively taken out of his hands by his host. 
Indeed, he had gleefully promised himself an upholding of hands, 
protestations, and a ludicrous exhibition of shifts on the part of the 
elder in the event of his accepting this dissolute challenge and the 
consequent necessity he would be under of reconciling therewith his 
austere piety. 

Instead of this, however, here was Ebenezer calmly arranging the 
details of the carouse as though it were a meeting of the Synod of 
his Kirk to discuss lay matters. He could scarcely understand it, and 
indeed began to feel doubtful whether he had not been premature in 
making the suggestion. 

It was too late to go back now, however, and they parted for the 
night, after having agreed to take up the necessary supplies the 
following afternoon when the servants would be out and suspicion 
would not be incurred. 
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Ebenezer, as he went upstairs, exulted in his heart at the thought 
of his enemy’s discomfiture ; the trap his enemy had prepared for 
another would be the means of his own downfall ; Providence had 
favoured him indeed, and he sang a song of triumph in his heart at 
the thought of victory. At the moment he might be compared, 
perhaps, to one of the grim heroes of his own church in times past, 
who, proud in their election, found Providence a willing ally, and 
justification easy, in any adventure they might be engaged upon 
against the person of the ungodly. 

On the other hand, the sailor could not look upon the carouse 
that had just been planned in the same pleasing light as before until 
he had partaken of a stiff glass of grog ; then, indeed, he could once 
more agreeably perceive the elder lolling in his seat, half seas over, 
struggling in his utterance with the sanctimonious polysyllables he 
could no longer effectually pronounce, and, delightful thought, 
oblivious of the fact that he had lost his “ siller” and yet not won the 
pearl. Enraptured by these various thoughts, both combatants 
sought their respective couches at an early hour. 

The next afternoon Ebenezer occupied himself upstairs in the 
lumber room on various excuses, arranging details for the evening’s 
entertainment, and coming downstairs now and again for the supplies 
the sailor surreptitiously introduced into the house. 

At last the fated hour struck—the hour anxiously awaited by both 
host and lodger through the long interval of the day. 

The host, indeed, had previously prepared himself for the carouse 
by a big meal partaken of at one of the Quayside restaurants, for, as 
he sagely reflected, ‘‘ whisky was unco’ ill on an empty stammick.” 

His lodger, on the other hand, had purposely taken little or no 
food, in order to do himself full justice, as he thought, in the evening. 

Punctually at the last stroke of the clock he made his way up 
the narrow wooden staircase that led to the chamber in the attics. 
Pushing his way through the trapdoor at the top of the staircase, he 
emerged into a small encumbered room which was brightly lit up by 
a big fire, in front of which he perceived his host already standing. 

The table was spread with the various weapons of the duel; a 
big stone bottle, evidently containing whisky, flanked one end of the 
table, while a sturdy broad-bottomed flask, that suggested rum, stood 
on guard opposite; in the middle a big punch-bowl serenely 
rested—a noble advertisement of the coming struggle, while round 
about were basins containing sugar and lemons that gleamed brightly 
in the light of the lamp. A slate was propped against the punch- 
bowl, on which stood the score to be kept by the respective 
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combatants, each for the other, as aforesaid. Then there were two 
or three side dishes containing viands of an appetising description, 
which were merely meant to whet the appetite for the liquor on 
which, as we know, the issue depended. 

A kettle hissed merrily on the fire, and the sailor, as he viewed the 
suggestive scene before him, felt enraptured once again with his plot, 
and glorled in the thought of the instant duel. 

Capital,” he cried, “ capital, it could not have been done better, 
mate,” and he commenced rubbing his hands briskly in keen 
anticipation, and hummed to himself a stave of song. 

“ Ha’ ye brought the pearl wi’ ye”? inquired the elder anxiously, 
indifferent to compliments. 

* Ay, ay, here she is,” replied the sailor, producing it from his 
pocket. 

The Elder took the case carefully into his hands, opened it, and 
reassured himself that it was still therein, then gently placed it in 
front of the punch-bowl in the middle of the table. Having done 
this, he turned to the chimney-piece and lifted down a canvas bag 
which he carefully placed alongside the pearl, after having just untied 
the string round its mouth, and thereby exposed its golden contents. 

“ We'll leave them there,” said he, for he felt that with the stakes 
before his eyes victory was doubly assured. 

The combatants now sat down, Ebenezer at the top of the table 
as host, with the sailor on his left hand. 

“The fire burns bright, Jack’s heart is light,” sang the enraptured 
sailor, grasping the stone jar near him with both hands. 

Hadathird person been present, he would have greatly marvelled, 
doubtless, at the strange scene before him and the strangeness of the 
surroundings. ° 

Here was one reveller gay and happy, flourishing his glass aloft 
and singing snatches of quaint ditties, while the other sat still and 
almost silent with a hard and constrained look in his eyes. 

Then the garret in which they were holding their carouse was 
encumbered with such a curiously diverse sort of furniture—in one 
corner was a big sideboard supported by carved oak dragons, in 
another were carpet-bags and Chinese jars—effects of various 
impecunious lodgers, while on the rafters and cross-beams that bore 
up the low roof was piled a heavy net, though for what purpose it 
was there was certainly not manifest. The cord ends hung down 
not far above the heads of the carousers, but had not apparently 
been noticed by either of them. 

The trap-door had been shut down, and no one disturbed or was 
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cognisant of this secret revelry, save only the parrot, who had accom 
panied his master into the room, and was now safely ensconced on 
the top of a kitchen clock in the corner, where he sat solemnly blinking 
at the fire, regardless of the revellers. 

Meanwhile, of the two combatants, the sailor had very soon out- 
stripped his host, who had been paying more attention to the viands, 
and was two glasses of grog behindhand. 

But, while the latter sat steady and upright in his chair, the sailor 
lolled about and showed signs of an excessive hilarity, proposing and 
seconding and drinking the healths of individuals whose names 
he frequently was unable to remember, and all the time poking 
fun at “Old Snuffles,” as he familiarly termed his host. 

Now it was time that the punch should be brewed, and when he 
had mixed and tasted the beverage and found it inimitable, he filled 
his glass and proclaimed the health of “the prettiest maid in Old 
Quay.” The Elder’s glass had been filled too, but curiously enough 
on this occasion he did not raise his glass as he previously had done 
in response to his companion’s lead, but sitting back in his chair 
lightly grasped the full tumbler, watching intently, like a cat about 
to spring, his companion’s action. A gurgling noise proclaimed the 
delicious draught to be ended, and the smack of the lips that fol- 
lowed eminently suggested an encore. Slowly the unsuspicious 
sailor raised his head—his mind wholly intent upon his desire—and 
just at the very moment that his eyes appeared upon the horizon of 
the punch-bowl, a blinding splash of spirit met them full in front. 
The sailor, stupefied and bewildered at the sudden attack, sat mo- 
tionless for a second ; down came a thick net upon him over head 
and shoulders, and he felt himself fast in the grasp of the Elder. 

It was not a fair fight; for the Elder, like the vetiarius of old, 
had his victim fast in the meshes of the net, and soon had twined 
the folds round and round his arms so securely that resistance 
was impossible. 

Then, bearing him backwards to the ground, the Elder, after 
having first thrust a handkerchief into his victim’s mouth, pro- 
ceeded to tie his legs together, and make fast and sure the knots 
about his chest and arms. 

Seated astride his prostrate lodger, and grimly engaged upon 
these final touches, the joy of triumph welled up within his soul, and 
overflowing, found a vent in song. 

“ Aha, aha!” chanted the Elder, in sing-song fervent tones, 


“the ungodly man thought to triumph, and like a vain fool had 
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lifted up his horn on high, but suddenly was he dashed down and 
caught in the net he had laid for another.” 

** Ay, ay,” he continued, as a sudden movement of the prostrate 
body underneath him accentuated the position ; “ dashed down and 
trodden under foot is he; and strapped tight wi’ a weel-knotted 
rope.” 

The Elder would probably have continued to illustrate the para- 
phrase, had not the glint of the pearl, as it lay on the table, caught 
his eye ; hastily rising, he stepped to the table, took up his prize of 
victory with reverent hand, then carefully buttoned it into an inner 
pocket. ‘ The canvas bag he then proceeded to tie up, having done 
which he deposited that also in another of his capacious pockets. 
Then, looking about him and reflecting for a few seconds, he advanced 
to the window, looked out, and thus soliloquised : 

“Ay, it’s early yet ; may be it will be half an hour yet afore they’re 
here. I’d just better slip round and hurry them on.” So saying, he 
turned towards the door and unlocked it, but on a sudden turned 
back, and stalking up to where his victim lay, pronounced the follow- 
ing epitaph over him : 

“Ye’re no but a great fule—possessin’ neither the head to carouse, 
nor the wut to keep yer ain.” 

These scathing words were finally driven home by a contemp- 
tuous kick ; then the door shut softly, a creak jarred on the stair, 
and the unfortunate sailor was left alone in the silent room to reflect 
upon the truth of the portrait. 

The shock of the encounter, and the perilous condition in which he 
was, had effectually sobered him. Crimping apparently awaited him, 
to judge by the words he had overheard, and the terrible lot that was 
to fall on him was the result of his own pride and the poor desire to 
have the laugh of his sanctimonious host. Could folly herself have 
devised as contemptible a plot—have perilled so much for so trivial 
a triumph? 

The unfortunate captive groaned in spirit as he saw pass by him 
in fancy the various events, like links in a chain, that had led up to 
this final catastrophe. 

Then, after having lashed himself with regrets, he became calmer, 
took his bearings, and finding himself lost in the breakers, resigned 
himself to his fate. 

He saw himself carried away, a common sailor on board a vile 
merchant brig sent out to sea to be scuttled, the owners gaining the 
insurance, and no tales told. 

Meanwhile Mogib, the parrot, perceiving that the noise and 
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consequent danger, as she was weil aware, had passed away, took 
advantage of this opportunity to fly down from her perch and settle 
on the table to inspect the viands and liquor, of which she had a 
peculiar knowledge. 

Seated on a plate, she was discussing, with one eye shut, head 
well thrown back, and critical tongue, the flavour of the rum punch 
that had so pleased her master’s palate. 

It so chanced, however, that an unconscious movement of the 
captive jarred suddenly against the table leg. Mogib, startled, lost her 
balance and fell backwards, screaming loudly “man overboard,” and 
bearing with her to the ground at the same time plate, fork, and knife. 

The noise and clatter startled the sailor in his turn, and rolling 
over on his side, he dimly perceived Mogib, fragments of china, 
and lastly, with a sudden leap of hope, what seemed a knife close 
beside him on the floor. 

Scarce could he believe his eyes—Mogib had then brought him 
this chance of deliverance! There was not a moment to be lost, for 
*twould be a hard task enough to set himself free under any circum- 
stances; and then there was the possibility of Ebenezer’s returning 
at any minute. 

Rolling over till he felt the knife underneath him, he endeavoured 
to gradually work his fingers through the meshes in order to get hold 
of the handle. 

His hands being fast tied at the wrists, and his arms and chest being 
tightly encircled by the cord, the only possible way to set himself free 
was to get the knife between his hands, thrust the handle into the 
grip of his knees, and then, by a gradual friction of the blade against 
the binding of the wrists, to sever the cord. 

Painfully and with difficulty his fingers pulled themselves through 
the meshes, dragging the knife after them ; every now and again the 
blade would slip from their feeble grasp, or catch fast in some of the 
thick meshes of the net. 

After a long and desperate struggle, during which he had several 
times given up all hope, and sank back exhausted from the struggle, 
he finally succeeded in getting firmly into the palms of his hands the 
trusty weapon with which he was to work out his safety. He lay 
there still a moment, happy but breathless, for hope had blazed up 
again and fired determination, and now he felt indeed his freedom 
was assured. 

Turning over on his back, he raised his knees, thrust the handle of 
the knife between them, then slowly inserting the point between the 
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cord-lappings that bound his wrists, endeavoured to cut through the 
strands by a gentle rubbing against the knife blade. 

It was a terrible strain, and one that could not last long, for, 
crippled as he was, and in danger moreover of suffocation, he found 
the greatest difficulty in keeping all his forces concentrated upon the 
delicate task before him—every detail of which, indeed, as it 
depended upon a measurement the result of touch and not of sight, 
was liable to miscalculation, and in that case the chance of liberty 
would be lost. 

Suddenly there came a loosening of the cord just at the moment 
when his knees had released their grip and the knife had fallen 
between them. Could it be that a strand could really have parted ? 
With wrist against wrist he stretched to the utmost the cords ; now he 
felt them slipping, and then all at once his arms were free. 

A moment before and all his strength had ebbed away, but now, 
with a full tide, it came rushing back. 

Seizing the knife, he rapidly cut through the net a passage for his 
arm ; then, this done, sawed through the cords that bound his chest, 
and in a few more seconds had actually regained his liberty. 

Now, the question was, what would be the best plan of action— 
escape seemed to be the first thing aimed at—revenge could con- 
veniently follow. 

The door, however, proved, on being tried, to be locked, and the 
window, on close inspection, was found to be too great a height above 
the ground to be available, nor was there any projection or pipe by 
which descent would have been rendered possible. 

Well, there was no help for it, the sailor soliloquised ; he must just 
await Ebenezer’s return. To do so, indeed, jumped better with his 
inclination. 

It was certain that Ebenezer would be back soon, but whether he 
would come alone was the question to which no answer could be 
given, and yet it was on this that all depended. 

On reflection, however, it appeared probable that he would return 
alone-- his dread of scandal would be one reason for so doing—and 
then the long rope with hook attached, which he had discovered 
fastened to the ends, about his chest, had revealed the fact that he 
was to be lowered out of the window into the arms of the gang, who, 
as he had overheard, were shortly expected. 

Thus thinking, he formed his plan: the door was locked, as we 
have seen, but as it opened into the room on the left-hand side, it 
would, if pushed back to its limit, naturally come against the heavy 
sideboard that stood behind it, and thus.would form a place of 
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ambush for an assailant. First, however, before taking up his 
position, he made up a bundle of rags, and laid them carefully together 
in the same spot where he had himself just been, dropped his hand- 
kerchief on the edge of the bundle to represent the position of the 
head, then strewing over it the severed pieces of the net, gathered up 
the remaining coils into his hands and turned down the lamp. 

Then, mounting on the sideboard, he cautiously crouched on the 
edge nearest the door, net in hand, scarcely daring to draw breath 
lest the sound should betray him—all his thought suspended in 
revenge. 

Ah ! if he could once feel the Elder writhing in the meshes, how 
lightly would he esteem the loss of his pearl! Some ten minutes 
passed slowly, during which his ear, like a timid sentinel, challenged 
the silence and caught the footfall of a fancied foe. 

Then came a creak of heavy footsteps on the staircase just below 
him, a slight sensation was instantly perceptible in the woodwork of 
the wall, a key grated in the lock, and in another moment Ebenezer’s 
head cautiously appeared beyond the edge of the door. 

Satisfied in the dim light that all was as he had left it, he stepped 
inside, unconscious of his peril; at that moment there came a 
suspicious noise from behind, but before he could look round a net 
fell upon his head and shoulders, and a heavy body followed instantly 
and bore him to the floor. 

The Elder, knowing instinctively that his enemy was upon him, 
and no quarter would be granted, yelled like a wild beast when 
suddenly stricken, and fought with delirious fury. He was under- 
neath, however, and the net entangled his movements, while the 
sailor, strong in his lust of revenge, with both hands had a firm 
grasp of his opponent’s throat. 

It was not, indeed, until Ebenezer’s face had assumed a black 
and unnatural hue that the sailor relaxed his hold, and even then it 
was only for the purpose of binding the hands and feet of his victim 
tightly together. 

This being safely accomplished, he could search the pockets of 
the unconscious Ebenezer for his pearl, not without some fears, how- 
ever, for the money had disappeared and possibly the pearl had been 
secreted also. 

But, no! there it was lying securely in its little case in a high vest 
pocket, and when taken out, seemed to shine with even additional 
lustre, as though recognising its true owner. 

The tension of the last few minutes loosened its grasp, and now 
triumph found a voice and sang along his brain. Looking down 
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upon his prostrate foe, his fancy depicted an instant picture of 
Ebenezer on board the dirty merchantman destined for himself, forced 
to grope his trembling way up the unused shrouds in fear of his life, 
rope’s-ended like a cabin boy for every blunder, and finally—he who 
had been but yesterday an elder and edifier of the kirk—the butt and 
scoff to-day of godless men. 

He chuckled inwardly at the delicious picture thus presented to 
him, but whilst he gazed, a slight stirring of the prostrate body warned 
him that the Elder was returning to consciousness. Taking up, then, 
the remains of the net, he finally completed the fastenings, and now 
attached the hook and chain to the bundle as they had previously 
been fastened to his own person. 

Ebenezer had now indeed fully recovered consciousness, and 
struggled madly with his bonds, to the mighty joy of his secure enemy, 
whose eye grew mirthfuller at every fresh token of his impotent 
wrath. 

The remembrance of the words the Elder had spoken over him 
when he was in the like desperate case, and which so nearly had been 
his epitaph, recurred to him and suggested retaliation. With a 
chuckle he knelt down, and in fair imitation of the Elder’s slow and 
nasal tones, whispered impressively in his ear—“ Ye’re just a fool, 
Ebenezer, with all your self-conceit—but, mind ye, a sea voyage is a 
splendid cure for the self-conceit, as ye’ll find—ye carousin’, wicked 
old elder that ye are!” concluded he, in his normal tones, as the 
wrath of the natural man got the better of the moralist. 

He likewise enforced his epigram by a hearty and contemptuous 
kick upon the person of the Elder, which had the curious effect of 
immediately checking his convulsive struggles. 

The tumultuous thoughts that surged up into the Elder’s brain as 
he just recovered consciousness—the loss of the pearl, his present 
perilous condition, the chances of escape—had doubtless been dis- 
quieting enough; but it was the kick—the cruel indignity of the 
kick—that exasperated him almost to madness. The abysm of 
misfortune in which he lay was thus revealed to him ; he could 
have screamed with rage had not the handkerchief been stuffed 
too deep into his mouth ; as it was, he palpitated with murderous 
wrath. 

At this moment, however, there came a sharp “hist” from out- 
side, startling the sailor from his pleasing reverie, and clearly 
intimating to the Elder what his fate was to be. 

The sailor at once cautiously proceeded to the window, and 
peering out, perceived three or four figures waiting in the street below. 
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* Are ye ready ?” queried the sailor softly, imitating the Elder’s voice, 
for he guessed rightly that they were waiting there for himself. 

* Ay, ay, lower away. Sharp’s the word !” came back the answer 
in gruff undertones that seemed to bode ill for the comfort of the 
Elder, as the sailor thought with mischievous glee. 

Carefully lifting up the prostrate form of the enemy, the sailor 
carried it to the window, and, after a brief struggle, forced the shape- 
less bundle through the somewhat narrow space, using perhaps rather 
more force than was absolutely necessary to effect his purpose. 

This accomplished, he gradually paid out the rope, at the other 
end of which Ebenezer was helplessly swinging, till he felt a sudden 
stoppage ; then the rope swung light and loose in his hands, and he 
knew his enemy was safely in the hands of the hirelings below. 

Looking out, he perceived them plainly enough, making off at 
all speed, and carrying, as best they could, their unwieldy burden. 

The Elder was safely caught in his own net this time, thought the 
sailor, chuckling at the remembrance of the Elder in his hour of 
victory, and wondering whether the spiritual parallels in which he 
had so delighted would be able to afford him consolation in his hour 
of misfortune. Well enough did the sailor know that no excuses 
would avail the wretched man on board ship—no attempts to prove 
that he was the wrong man would go down when a ship was sailing 
shorthanded. No, no; there he was aboard a dirty merchant brig, 
in as sorry a plight as could well be imagined, and all, as the sailor 
aan reflected, through his own wicked devices. 


mane two or on months after the events just recorded, had any 
inhabitant of Old Quay been passing through the pretty village of 
Mor eton-in-the-Wolds, and had inquired—being smitten with thirst 
after the constant manner of his native town—as to the whereabouts 
of the best alehouse in the place, he would certainly have been told 
to seek for his solace at the sign of “ The Pearl.” 

As he proceeded thither, he would first perceive on his approach 
a ponderous signboard swinging over the entrance, on which were 
depicted two warriors engaged in a desperate duel, while two armies 
in the background breathlessly awaited the result. On the forefinger 
of the fiercer and rougher of the two opponents was a huge ring, 
which was set with so gigantic a pearl that the wearer must have 
been seriously incommoded by it in the violent struggle in which he 
was engaged. 

Having gazed upon this stirring scene, and unconsciously won- 
dered what the history that was evidently attached to it could be, he 
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would discover, on arrival at the bar, none other in mine host but 
the famous sailor—the possessor of the wondrous pearl—who had 
been so well-known a figure in Old Quay for a short time some 
months ago, and had outwitted the Elder in the famous episode of 
the carouse. 

The honest sailor, indeed, had departed very shortly after his 
victory, but not before he had related to his comrades the manner in 
which he had got the better of the Elder, whose strange disappear- 
ance, of course, had set everybody speculating as to the cause. 

The humour of the situation and the retribution that had befallen 
the Elder tickled everyone’s fancy, and delighted many who had 
doubtless often been rebuked by him for their backslidings. 

The sailor, however, early escaped from attentions that were 
beginning to become wearisome by a sudden departure. He had 
determined to sell the pearl at its own true value, and having done 
so, to settle down in his old home on the land belonging to the 
young squire, whose lovely wife, as we have heard above, he had 
been instrumental in helping to win. 

He bought with the proceeds of the wonderful pearl the village 
inn, and was now fast becoming, after the squire and his wife, the 


most popular person in the district. 


The story of the jewel had, of course, become famous, and often 
would mine host be pressed to tell the tale of how first Hafiz won it 
in fair fight against the invader ; then, how he had received it as his 
prize for helping to carry off the “ mistress,” and lastly—best of all— 
how he had regained it from the grasp of the sanctimonious but 
perfidious Elder. 


























THE PLEASURES OF FARMING. 


Venio nunc ad voluptates agricolarum, quibus ego incredibiliter delector.—Cicero. 


HE number of young men who are continually being educated 
for a farming life and the eager claimants who beg for the 
tenancy of any popular farm prove pretty conclusively that the life 
of a farmer is fraught either with pleasure or with profit—probably 
with both. A pessimist will, of course, assert that there are no 
pleasures in farming, and certainly no profits ; but on these practical 
questions plain men may be permitted to use their own common- 
feeling. In the case of most arable farms, it must be admitted that, 
unless rents have been much reduced, agricultural distress has largely 
resulted. No amount of ingenuity or hard work can extract much 
profit from highly-rented plough-land when corn stands at the price 
it does at present, more especially if the enhanced cost of labour and 
other necessary expenses on such a farm be taken into account. It 
does not necessarily follow though that farming with small profits 
is not attended with many pleasures. The sense of ownership and 
freedom is always there ; and, if farmers may be credited with any 
feeling of beauty or artistic delight, the zsthetic pleasures of an 
agricultural life are largely present. Unfortunate clergymen, whose 
fortunes follow the farmer, and whose tithes fall year by year to a 
lower ebb, are obliged to console themselves in great measure with 
these unbought, intangible pleasures of the country. They have much 
occasion to thank Homer and their college studies, Tennyson, and 
Mr. Ruskin. Cultivating the ground, though originally imposed 
upon man as a punishment, has been beneficently associated with a 
natural feeling of pleasure ever since the time when Noah “ began to 
be a husbandman” and planted a vineyard. The Roman poet who 
has glorified agriculture writes : 


Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit ; 


and yet 


Fortunatus et ille deos qui novit agrestes, 
Panaque Silvanumque senem Nymphasque sorores. 
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How many disappointed kings, soldiers, and politicians have 
experienced something of the charm which thus attaches itself to 
cultivation of the soil! From M. Curius and Cincinnatus, the 
dictator at the plough, to Sir William Temple pruning his apricots 
at Moor Park—to name only classical examples—is an almost 
incalculable interval in all that makes life desirable and civilised, yet 
all three meet, owing to their sharing in that natural love of cultiva- 
tion which seems impressed more or less deeply upon human nature. 

Farmers used to be divided into those who drove to market in a 
gig and those who went in carts. The division was fair enough until 
the last forty years. An enhanced style of living among all classes, 
and the reign of steam, have changed matters of late. The old days, 
when farmers, night after night, drank in the village public-house, and 
when one begged that he might be buried near the corner of the 
churchyard, in order that he might hear his neighbours discussing 
the price of wheat as they rode from market along the adjoining road, 
have entirely passed away. Farmers may now be marked off as little 
freeholders, ordinary tenant farmers, and scientific farmers. The 
first of these may be seen in Devon combes to perfection. Their 
manner of life is sordid, and almost as full of toil as that of their 
French representatives. They add penny to penny with miserable 
daily efforts, and still lay these wretched gains in a “stocking foot ” 
under the eaves, like their predecessors of the last century. As for 
intellectual food, it is melancholy to think of their books : a tattered 
Bible and Prayer Book, a greasy ready reckoner, and Old Moore’s 
Prophetic Almanac form the literature of their houses, after all the 
efforts of School Boards and popular lectures. Drinking cider, and 
a rare visit to market, are the chief recreations of these men. The 
farm and a neglected garden supply all their wants. In their case 
Cicero’s words find their aptest fulfilment—jam hortum ipsi agricole 
succidiam alteram appellant. No class of the community has as yet 
had so little done for it. Compulsory education, and the franchise 
before they knew how to vote—these are the latest boons granted 
such little farmers by civilisation, and it is not matter of wonder if 
the agitator and the designing tap-room orator lead them by the nose. 
It is a relief to turn from the spectacle of one of these small free- 
holders trying to till an ungrateful hill-side with an old-fashioned 
plough drawn by a pony and an ox, as we have seen, to the 
industrious, well-to-dotenant-farmer. He cultivates at least a hundred 
acres, frequently much more, but does not ordinarily blossom into 
one of George Eliot’s large Lowick farmers. There are number- 
less systems of bookkeeping published to aid farmers, but a shrewd 
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suspicion may be entertained that few of them are used by this class 
of men. Rule of thumb, constant supervision, thrift, and per- 
severance—these they deem the best account-books. Perhaps they 
have rather acquired a habit of lamenting the bad times, the low 
prices, the general depression, or these depreciatory and deprecatory 
tones may be inseparable from the abstract idea of a farmer. They 
appear to forget that the bulk of their living comes from the farm, 
and that, beyond this, it supplies not only profit, but, any ordinary 
man must needs think, considerable profit. After the corn is sold 
(doubtless not at the price made by previous generations), it may be 
that hay or roots also find a market. Thestock which is reared from 
cows, and the lambs, are yearly disposed of. Wool forms a con- 
siderable item in profits. On many farms poultry and rabbits 
(generaily the perquisites of the wives) can easily be sold at the 
neighbouring markets. If attention has been duly paid to the 
exhortations of an eminent living statesman, fruit, honey, mushrooms, 
cut flowers, wild nosegays have added no inconsiderable sum to the 
careful farmer. What other trade or profession supplies so many 
profits? The wonder is, save from his own extravagance, how any 
tenant-farmer can be ruined—be the separate profits never so small, 
they must in the aggregate mean competence. 

As for scientific farming on a large scale, with lavish employment 
of manure, labour, and steam-power, it is very questionable whether, 
from a business point of view, it ever pays—the outlay is too vast. 
Mr. Mechi’s once famous Tiptree farm is now a strawberry-garden. 
At the best of times it was probably reinforced in no slight degree 
from the shop in Leadenhall Street. It served to illustrate, at all 
events, that economy, extreme care in the selection of seed, and a 
preference in many kinds of farm work for steam rather than horse 
power, were principles well worthy the attention of tenant-farmers. 
Thus that spirited agriculturist has greatly advanced the cause of 
agriculture, if he did not profit himself. Although his experiments 
and machinery would not pay as a whole, lessons in enterprise and 
the use of some scientific aids on a smaller and less celebrated farm 
might well result in a profit. Labour will be the great difficulty of 
the farmer’s future. Any economy of human power by the employ- 
ment of steam deserves the attention of the practical agriculturist 
before that time comes. 

There is, however, something banausic in estimating the farmer’s 
life by his profits. In a strictly utilitarian age, and among men who 
are perhaps at times slightly commonplace, and little moved by the 
lighter graces of art and poetry, it may be as well to point out to the 
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farmer what a store of secondary pleasures (as he would deem them) 
his occupation discloses. The end and aim of farming certainly is 
not “to die a good un,” as the phrase runs in East Anglia. This 
ignoble, but all-mastering desire is productive of meanness, contempt 
of all liberal or charitable impulses, and a miserliness which increases 
with age—and all in order to leave behind a few thousands of pounds 
more than did his neighbours, John Doe or Richard Roe. A farmer 
of this type advances no good cause, neglects his relatives, despises 
art, literature, and travel. He is rustically self-sufficient, and when 
the scorn of his neighbours touches his dull sense only shakes his 
sovereigns, and murmurs, like the miser of old, “at mihi plaudo ipse 
domi.” He cannot spend his money, for he has only animal wants, 
and they are cheaply satisfied. No demon ever whispered to him, 
“‘ Have a taste.” The smaller farmer, who at a respectful distance 
resembles this agricultural Croesus, is stingy and sordid. He, too, 
spends nothing on higher pleasures. He knows nothing of the 
lighter graces of life. Frequently his wife and children are worse 
clothed than many labourers’ families. Market-day once, or, in some 
cases, twice, a week, is his only notion of recreation, and the neigh- 
bours and pedestrians have a wholesome dread of his spring-cart 
driven recklessly through the dark lanes at night when he returns, 
“market peart,” as the phrase runs, to the bosom of his family. 
What the whisky which he drinks at his ordinary resembles may be 
gathered from the following fact. A friend, meeting a wine and 
spirit merchant, was asked by him to dine at the farmers’ ordinary 
at the “ Blue Bull.” “But take great care to imitate me after dinner,” 
said he, “ for we sell a particular whisky for these farmers’ houses.” 
After dinner he called, like the rest of the company, for a couple of 
glasses of whisky for himself and friend, and then, winking at the 
latter, took an opportunity to empty his glass into the coalscuttle 
and fill it up with water instead. His friend followed the example, 
and both escaped without a headache. 

It would be absurd to credit the farmer, in most cases, with a 
cultivated taste for nature, or to suppose that the softer influences of 
the country can affect him with an artist’s ora scholar’s love. And 
yet, after a blind, unconscious fashion, nature’s charms do appeal to 
his heart in spite of himself. Early morning in spring is dear to 
him when he surveys the well-nibbled upland pasture and longs for 
sunshine and warmth. 


Avia tum resonant avibus virgulta canoris ; 


and the songs insensibly take him captive, and lead him back to 
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boyhood and the field-paths along which he went to school before 
he knew anything of oats and fat beasts. He has a supreme contempt, 
as a rule, for wild-flowers, but on such an occasion he deigns to 
gather a bunch of primroses drenched in dew, and offers them, with 
the ludicrous bashfulness of an agricultural Cyclops, to the ‘‘ missus,” 
on his return to breakfast. The rooks which strut over the fallow 
field cawing assiduously, and the larks rising or falling in ecstasies of 
song, make no definite impression on his perceptions, and yet their 
happiness helps to form the idea of home peace and contentment 
which he possesses. His eye wanders over the woods to the moun- 
tains beyond, where thin fleecy mists rise and gather shape into 
clouds, and the glance that he obtains of the distant common, dotted 
over with white cottages, is consolatory, although he does not put it 
into words. It bids him rejoice, as his holding is something very 
different to that of the cottagers there. He has plenty of land of his 
own, and no scarcity of stock, and the feeling of satisfaction which 
results is eminently congenial to a farmer’s mind. 

Another scene fraught with extreme pleasure to him is found in 
the hayfield during the noontide heats of June. The river murmurs 
by, its even currents every now and then broken by the rising of a 
trout, while swallows and swifts dart up and down, and rise higher 
into the air to seize some larger fly. Men and women are busy 
turning the fragrant swathes, a knot of boys and girls play round a 
perambulator, which holds a couple of babies, near the shady hedge. 
Meanwhile, the incessant “ whirr, whirr !” of the haymaking machine 
arises and clouds of dry grass are swept up into the air as it progresses. 
The farmer never read how the Homeric king is represented on the 
shield of Achilles as surveying his labourers in like manner—“stand. 
ing on a heap, with his sceptre in his hand, silently rejoicing in his 
heart”; but the effect is the same. Visions of wealth and plenty, of 
fatlings and warmth and easeful peace rise before him, unmarred by 
any thoughts of rents or taxes. There is not at that time a happier 
man in the kingdom, if the farmer had but the wit to know it. 

Take another country idyll, and see eventide falling upon the 
golden cornfields—golden in a double sense, as the farmer feels that 
the produce will pay the rent and wages and keep his house, and leave 
him a fair margin of profit as well. The West is bathed in a crimson 
lustre spreading far up the sky, and, without in the least being moved 
by the fair prospect, he watches the ruddy colour deepen into a livid 
red, and then again into long clouds dappled with fire and vermilion, 
as the sun sinks below the hills, while immediately opposite the|broad 
disc of the harvest moon leaps up into the sky from some far enchanted 
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land of the morning. The farmer does not hear the soft chir- 
ring of the nightjars as he walks home, or notice the silver shafts 
of moonlight on the laurels in his garden—but all these beauties have 
insensibly tranquillised him. He sits down to supper at peace with 
all around him, and, for the time, reckless of strikes, low prices, and 
swine fever, which seem to be the three dé¢es noires of modern farm- 
ing. Such pastoral pictures as these, redolent of country joys and 
occupations, cannot but raise deep sensations of pleasure within the 
minds of every reflecting person who is at all conversant with rural 
employments. Nature, and Nature’s face at her fairest, are ever wel- 
come. Even more than sportsmen, farmers behold the rare beauty 
of the country, and inhale its sweet scents, and listen to its songs of 
contented peace, because they are in the open air night and day, 
early and late. This sense of freedom it is which has led so many 
persons to commence farming as a means of earning their livelihood. 
Enthusiasm blinds them to the fact that a long apprenticeship must 
in most cases be served ere experience can be learned. The same 
ardour wings multitudes of emigrants, who think it is only necessary 
to reachthe New World for a man to become a successful farmer, 
however little he may have seen of agricultural work at home. 

A keen sense of independence is another pleasure brought by 
farming. The feeling awakes early in the budding agriculturist. He 
knows that his calling will take him always into the open air, that he 
will no more have occasion to “ pore over miserable books.” He will 
be able to command men and boys and horses at his will ; while 
farming, it is notorious, can always be done in the quickest manner 
on horseback. The Ground Game Act now furnishes a motive for 
a farmer always to carry a gun. What can be more delightful to a 
hater of books? Sportsmanship need not always be taken into 
account. In the present dearth of hares, how many farmers think 
twice of sparing a stock for others in future? One, of whom we re- 
cently heard, saw a hare in its form when he was unluckily without 
his gun. Stepping back gently on tip-toe, so as not to disturb the 
poor animal, he hastily went home, and returned, bearing his fowling- 
piece, well charged, to the vicinity of the hare. Carrying the gun in 
readiness at his shoulder, he then cautiously advanced until, at short 
distance, he again beheld the hare, and fixed the sight onit. A 
moment more and the foully-murdered creature lay prostrate before 
him. The tendency of all modern farming agreements is towards 
independence on the part of the tenant in every way. The four- 
course system of husbandry is not made binding ; straw and manure 
may be sold on easy conditions, and so forth, the theory being that a 
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man knows his own interests best, and, if fixity of tenure is reasonably 
guaranteed, that he will not, as often in the old days of stipulated 
crops, rack out the land when he has the opportunity, 

Country life ministers many other pleasures to the farmer. Each 
season of the year abounds with its own joys. Fishing is little to 
his taste : it requires patience, and is eminently a thoughtful, solitary 
enjoyment. But hunting is specially dear to all young farmers, and 
they can lay the flattering unction to their souls that in hunting they 
are actually working for their own interests, by no means idly amus- 
ing themselves. They are exhibiting horses for rich men to buy ; 
they are ready to dispose of straw or oats ; they are meeting their 
fellows, with whom there is always a chance of driving a bargain. 
Happy men, to whom increased holidays bring but greater profits ! 
Besides fox-hunting, too, a farmer can frequently find an opportunity 
for following the otter hounds. If he has a taste for racing, again, 
there are sure to be race-meetings at his market town, where (as 
cynics might say) he can handsomely ruin himself. A good deal 
of emulation can be roused by ploughing matches in the winter, by 
shows of fat cattle, and the like. Comparison of animals is in itself 
an education for a farmer, while there are generally dinners and con- 
vivial meetings in connection with cattle shows. Of a quieter nature 
are chats with the head-keeper on the stile leading to the pheasant 
preserves ; walks with him round the fields to look at partridges, find 
pheasants’ eggs, and the like. These often lead to invitations to shoot 
the young rooks in the park, or to a day’s rabbit-shooting when the 
big house must be supplied. On the whole few classes of the com- 
munity enjoy more frequent and more varied pleasures than the 
farmer. Add to this that, even in the present days of low prices for 
corn, a timely forethought for other branches of agriculture, together 
with energy and industry, will always earn an honourable subsistence, 
and it will be confessed that the farming interest is not at present 
in the deplorable plight of which some agitators would persuade 
their disciples. 

And yet, to the thoughtful man, there is something sad in agricul- 
ture. On one side, with the Roman poet, he sees, as his crops of 
clover and corn wave on the hill-side, an approach to the Golden Age, 
when men were just, sober, righteous, and their pruning hooks were 
not yet beaten into swords. On the other, a deeper spiritual know- 
ledge and more serious introspection remind him of the inevitable 
doom of labour and death, and how the oldest form of toil since man 
left Paradise still shows itself in keeping sheep and tilling the ground. 
The world has advanced on many lines, but these necessary processes 
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have not been, and cannot be, superseded untii the end. There is 
an ineffable sense of want and sorrow in even the fairest sights of 
agriculture, which a great interpreter of Nature in our own days hag 


not forgotten— 
in looking on the happy autumn fields, 


And thinking of the days that are no more. 

The processes of farming leave much time for the soul to com- 
mune with itself, to entertain regret and melancholy. How many 
an old man in his hayfield or orchard tries, like Laertes of old, to 
solace himself for his son in far Australia by hard work! How many 
actually find comfort in the direst troubles of life by the toils of the 
planter and pruner, rejoicing, like Cyrus the Younger, as they survey 
the plantations: “these coppices of such goodly proportions were 
designed by me, most of these trees were planted by my own hand”! 

Indeed, an atmosphere of peace surrounds most farms, if the 
farmer only accustomed himself to perceive it. They have frequently 
descended through several generations, so that the tenant-farmer has 
more interest in his house than the clergyman enjoys in his rectory. 
Its stone tile roofs, starred with yellow and grey lichens, were set up 
by his grandfather ; its large chimneys, and irregular windows through 
which peep roses and Pyrus japonica, picturesque objects in them- 
selves, are set off by stacks and barns on which pigeons flutter, and 
the constant stir of life is maintained around them by the lowing of 
heifers, the various cries of the poultry-yard. No formal plantations 
surround such a farm, but large ashes or elms lend it character, while 
hedges—carelessly ordered, for the most part, in a grassy country— 
over which, in June, wild roses and honeysuckle run riot, tell of 
easy minds and old-fashioned profusion. As the classical eulogist of 
farming wrote—“ villa tota locuples est ; abundat porco, hzedo, agno, 
gallina, lacte, caseo, melle.” An extraordinary fascination hangs over 
the spectacle of farms and farming for most thoughtful persons after 
middle life. A cause deeper than mere artistic effects or love of 
natural beauty underlies it—the inarticulate yearnings of the spirit for 
the new earth wherein shall dwell righteousness, of the body for wel- 
come rest in its bosom. Cremation may be a scientific mode of 
disposing of the body, but it does violence to the soul, to all the 
cherished instincts of humanity, which draw it strongly to Mother Earth 
in death asin life—* Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 


M. G. WATKINS. 
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THE FOLK-TALES OF SARDINIA. 


N the midst of the Mediterranean Sea, a few miles to the south of 
its smaller, but more illustrious, neighbour Corsica, lies the 
Island of Sardinia. It was well known to Greek and Phcenician 
sailors, and in classic times one of its peoples claimed descent from 
Trojan fugitives. A variety of mineral wealth lies buried beneath its 
mountains, and, especially of late years, has drawn trade that way. 
But visitors for other purposes are comparatively rare ; and the 
islanders yet retain much of their ancient simplicity. . 

Among a simple race, and in a mountainous island, we should 
expect to find many old customs, tales, and superstitions in full vigour. 
Nor, from what we ~aow of the Sardinians, should we be disap- 
pointed. But so uttle has civilisation as yet penetrated their grassy 
valleys and rugged uplands, that the coilector of folk-lore has hardly 
done more than gain a footing there, though he has reason to be 
proud of his exploits all over Italy and Sicily. Indeed, a German 
traveller, only a few years ago, ventured on the assertion that in 
Sardinia one would seek in vain for any of the half pagan, or at least 
profane, traditions in which his own country was so rich. To those 
who know anything of the science of folk-lore this is a wildly 
improbable statement ; and it has been abundantly disproved by the 
researches of several eminent men, among whom may be named 
Professor Ferraro, Professor Guarnerio, and Dr. Mango. 

These writers have dealt chiefly with the songs and tales current 
among the natives of the island. Forty stories in all have appeared ; 
and these have been obtained from peasants, and are given in 
various dialects, some of which are evidently unintelligible to -the 
ordinary Tuscan. One of the most popular stories is that of Maria 
Intaulata (Mary Wainscotted). It is given in the dialect of 
Calangianus, and runs in this way. A man who had one daughter 
lost his wife. Before she died she gave him a ring, saying that it 
was her wish he should marry for his second wife her whom that ring 
would fit. Moved, no doubt, entirely by the desire to carry out his 
dead wife’s wishes, the man went round the whole town with the ring, 
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but failed to find a lady whose finger it would fit. At last he tried 
it on his daughter’s hand, much against her will, and lo! it fitted 
her. Then he said to her: “You must be my wife.” When the 
girl heard that, she went and took counsel of her teacher as to what 
she should do. The teacher answered: “ Do this : if you are to be 
his wife, let him get you a moon-robe.” The maiden accordingly 
demanded of her father a moon-robe. When the father had bought 
that robe, she asked for a robe of stars. Again the father complied ; 
and she then asked for a robe of chimes. On this being obtained 
also, the maiden for the fourth time took her teacher’s advice, and 
she was told: “Now, go to a wood-cutter ; let him make you a 
robe of wood. Clad in that, go away until you meet your fate.” The 
girl did so, and wandered about until she came to the gate of the 
king’s palace, where she asked for shelter for the night. She was 
told there was no room ; but the poor child begged to be allowed to 
stay, saying she could sleep anywhere, even in the fowlhouse. She 
was taken at her word, and contemptuously permitted to find shelter 
with the fowls. But at night she went out, took off her wooden 
gown, and in her robe of chimes climbed a tree which stood before 
the palace. ll the city ran together to the palace to inquire 
what the music meant. But the king was as much at a loss as 
the people. “I have no music,” he said ; “I do not know whence 
these chimes are.” The girl repeated this performance the following 
night, and again the people crowded to the palace to knu« whence 
the sounds came. The king answered in vain: “I have heard 
them again, but I do not know whence they are.” The people went 
home puzzled and angry. The next morning the king learned that 
his waiting-maid had gone no one knew where ; and, as he could not 
possibly be without one, he sent for the girl who was in the hen-roost. 
She came up dressed in her wooden robe, and the queen asked her : 
“Why not take off that wooden gown?” She answered: “I cannot ; 
I wear it for a penance.” The queen said: “ What is your name?” 
*“T am called Mary Wainscotted.” ‘‘ Henceforth,” said the 
queen, “you are to be our waiting-maid. My son is going to a 
feast to-morrow ; get his things ready.” The girl got everything 
ready for him, but forgot his riding-whip. Her duties, indeed, seem 
to have been somewhat various ; but such is the peasant’s idea of 
a palace and its inmates. When the king’s son was dressed he 
wanted his whip, and he said to Mary Wainscotted, the royal waiting- 
maid: “Andthewhip?” “I quite forgot it,” she answered, and went 
to fetch it. When she came back the prince was already on his horse, 
and on handing the whip to him he struck her with it. No sooner 
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had he gone than Mary Wainscotted asked the queen’s permission 
to go to the feast too. The queen answered: ‘‘No, Mary; I 
shall not let you go, because my son might see you.” But Mary 
begged, and promised, sly thing! that the prince should not catch 
sight of her; and the queen, seeing the waiting-maid had taken it 
into her head to go, gave her consent at last. Then the maiden 
took off her wooden gown and threw it into a bush, making her 
appearance at the feast in her robe of stars. As soon as the 
prince saw her he asked her to dance. Of course she could not refuse ; 
and, as she was a stranger, he was inquisitive as to whence she 
came. ‘I came from Whiptown,” she said. While they were dancing 
he made her a present of a diamond, and said: “ Don’t go away ; 
we will go together.” But she gave him the slip ; and when she got 
home the queen asked her: “Did my son see you?” “Oh! no, 
certainly not,” the waiting-maid calmly declared ; and while she was 
speaking back came the prince. She asked him: “ Have you had a 
pleasant time, master?” ‘‘ Yes,” he replied ; “the feast was pleasant, 
but I did not see you, Mary Wainscotted, though there was a girl 
there ” A few days after, another feast was given; and Mary 
forgot the prince’s bridle. He had to wait while she fetched it ; but 
at last he was off, and Mary immediately went to the queen and 
begged leave to go too. The queen made the same difficulty as 
before, but Mary surmounted it in the same way, by vowing that 
the prince should not see her. She hid her wooden gown in the 
bush, and went clad in her moon robe. The prince fell in love with 
her at once and invited her to dance. While they were dancing he 
presented her with another diamond, and asked : “‘ From what town 
is your ladyship?” “From Bridletown,” she answered ; and the 
prince again prayed that he might accompany her home. She escaped 
him, however ; and when he reached home she came to receive him, 
inquiring if the feast had been a pleasant one. “ Very good,” he 
answered, “but I did not see you. But there was one——” In 
making ready that the prince might start for a third festival, Mary 
forgot a spur. When there he saw a lady wearing a robe of chimes. 
He invited her to dance, and gave her another diamond, asking from 
what town she was. “From Spurtown,” she answered promptly. It 
was Mary Wainscotted, who had stripped off her wooden gown and 
put on the robe of chimes. The king’s son was so vexed that he 
could not find out who these three ladies were, that he fell ill. The 
doctors declared that he was lovesick, and they could not cure him. 
He would not eat the broth his mother brought him ; so one day Mary 


Wainscotted asked the queen to allow Aer to take it to him. “If he 
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won’t take it from me, why should he from you ?” asked the queen. 
“Try me, and see,” returned Mary. At last the queen consented, 
and Mary took him the broth, putting one of the diamonds he had 
given her into it, and so gave it him. He took it and asked for more. 
Mary fetched him some more broth and put another diamond into it. 
Evidently she could cure him. He still asked for more, and she 
gave it to him with the third diamond in it. When the prince saw 
that all those ladies, for whose sake he had fallen ill, were but one, 
and that one Mary Wainscotted, he jumped out of bed with one 
bound, seized his dagger, and split the wooden robe asunder. Then 
there appeared no longer Mary Wainscotted, but the lady whom he 
had seen at the feasts. It need hardly be added that they were 
married and lived happy ever after.! 

This story, told on the barren hillsides of Sardinia, is identical 
with one formerly current in our own land. But our story has, I 
fear, long since died out, killed probably by the French tale of 
Cinderella. It is referred to in “The Vicar of Wakefield,” and was 
no doubt well known when Goldsmith wrote. The form in which it 
is last known to have been repeated is that of a ballad called ‘‘ The 
Wandering Young Gentlewoman, or Catskin.” In this ballad the 
heroine is an outcast because she was a daughter, whereas her father 
was anxious to have a son, and was disappointed and enraged at her 
birth. She has a robe of catskins, and becomes scullion in a knight’s 
house, sleeping in an outhouse. The knight’s lady strikes her on 
each occasion of her son’s going to a ball, because she asks to go 
too. The first and second time the lady breaks a ladle and a 
skimmer over poor Catskin’s shoulders, and the third time she 
drenches her with water. The young squire overtakes the damsel 
on her way home after the third ball, and thus finds out who she is. 
By arrangement with her, he feigns himself ill that she may attend 
him ; and they have a good time together, until one day his mother 
surprises them, and finds Catskin arrayed in her rich attire. 


Which caused her to stare, and thus for to say, 

‘* What young Jady is this, come tell me, I pray ?” 
He said, ‘* It is Catskin, for whom sick I lie, 

And except I do have her with speed I shall die.” 


The proud lady and her husband, the knight, acquiesced of course. 
The story, however, has a sequel wanting in the Sardinian version. 
Catskin’s father, hearing his daughter was so well married, disguises 


1 Prof, Guarnerio’s collection, No. 1. Archivio per lo Studio delle Tradizioni 
Popolari, vol, ii., p. 21. 
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himself as a beggar, and goes to her to ask alms. When she knows 
who he is, she takes him in, gives him “the best provisions the 
house could afford,” and, thinking him in want, offers him a home. 
He replies, he has only come to try her love ; he himself has 
enough ; and for her love he will give her a portion of ten thousand 
pounds. 

Another good old English ballad is represented in Sardinia by a 
tale called “The Escaped Canary.” Once upon a time, a king who 
had a beautiful canary, of which he was very fond, committed it to 
the care of a servant. One fine morning this servant left the door 
of its cage open for a moment, and away it flew. The king came 
in shortly after ; and when he knew what had happened, he ordered 
the servant to be summarily dismissed. The servant began to weep 
and to pray for pardon because of his long family, promising and 
vowing that he would never be guilty of such carelessness again. 
The king at last, moved by compassion, had him called back into his 
presence, and said: “ Listen ! if you can answer me two questions I 
will let you stay in the palace ; if not, you shall be turned out neck 
and crop.” “Say on, your Majesty,” replied the man, “I am ready 
for everything.” “Well, then, you must tell me first the distance 
from hence to the sky, and, secondly, how many stones would be 
wanted to build this palace of mine.” The servant promised that he 


would answer these questions, for all in his heart he knew he was not. 


equal to doing so. As he went weeping from the palace he met an 
old comrade, who, seeing him weep, asked why. The man told him. 
“ And are you faint-hearted on that account ?” asked his comrade ;. 
“the answer is easy enough, and I will tell it you at once. Take a 
ball of twine, big, big, very big, and tell the king that that is the dis- 
tance from earth to the sky ; and as for the number of stones, tell 
him a million and a half.” The servant went away content, and the 
next day he presented himself to the king. ‘* Well,” said the king, 
‘‘what have you done about that matter?” “ This is the answer, 
your Majesty ; this is the distance from the earth to the sky,” and he 
presented the ball of twine to the king. The king said: “Oh, no, 
that won’t do! It’s not true.” ‘Measure it,” replied the servant, 
unabashed, “and see if I am not right.” The king was silenced ; he 
did not know what answer to make. “And the stones that are in 
my palace?” he asked. “In your Majesty’s palace are two millions 
of stones,” declared the servant. “Oh!” replied the king, “that is 
certainly not true.” “Yes, yes,” said the man, “it is quite true; 
count them, and see whether I have not spoken the truth.” The 
king, delighted with his cleverness, not only forgave him, but gave 
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him a large sum of money, which he divided with his comrade as a 
reward for showing him so good a way out of his trouble.' 

Nobody will dispute that the English ballad of King John and 
the Abbot of Canterbury is both far stronger in plot and wittier in 
the replies given to the king; but then it has been through the 
skilful hands of Bishop Percy. What can be neater than the replies 
to the first and last of the three queries >— 


‘¢ First,” quoth the king, ‘tell me in this stead, 
With my crown of gold so fair on my head, 
Among my nobility with joy and much mirth, 
Within one penny what I am worth.” 

** For thirty pence our Saviour was sold 

Among the false Jews, as I have been told ; 
And twenty-nine is the worth of thee, 

For I think thou art one penny worser than he.’’ 


** And from the third question thou must not shrink, 
But tell me here truly what I do think.” 


*© Yes, that I shall, and make your Grace merry ; 
Your Grace thinks I’m the Abbot of Canterbury ; 
But I’m his poor shepherd, as here you may see, 
Come to beg pardon for him and for me.” 


The story is an old one. It is found in one form or another all 
over Europe. Perhaps the oldest version now extant is in the 
Gesta Romanorum, where the emperor puts seven questions to a 
knight against whom he wishes to find a ground for punishment. It 
is found also among the Hebrews and in Turkish. The Turkish 
version, as given by Professor Child, whose account of the tale is the 
best, is comic enough. “Three monks, who know everything, in the 
course of their travels come to a sultan’s dominions, and he invites 
them to.turn Mussulmans. This they agree to do, if he will answer 
their questions. All the sultan’s doctors are convened, but can do 
nothing with the monks’ questions. The hodja (the court fool) is 
sent for. The first question, Where is the middle of the earth? 
is answered as usual.” That is to say—Here ; and if you do not 
believe, measure for yourselves. “The second monk asks, How many 
stars are there in the sky? The answer is, As many as there are 
hairs on my ass.—Have you counted ? ask the monks.—Have you 
counted ? rejoins the fool.—Answer me this, says the same monk, 
and we shall see if your number is right : How many hairs are there 
in my beard?—As many as in my ass’s tail.—Prove it.—My dear 

* Dr. Francesco Mango: Novelline Popolari Sarde, p.21. The stories quoted 
below are all from this collection. 
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man, if you don’t believe me, count yourself; or we will pull all 
the hairs out of both, count them, and settle the matter. The monks 
submit, and become Mussulmans.” ! 

The Sardinian peasants are fond of a joke, if their jokes are not 
always of the keenest. Here is a story, modern at least in its 
present form, of the taming of a shrew. It is entitled “The Girl 
who did not like Smoke.”— 

There was once a priest who had a niece who was resolved not 
to marry. Often she was asked, but she would not listen ; for she 
had got it into her head that she would not have a man who smoked. 
Finally a young fellow came and asked for her hand. Her uncle 
said to him: “Do you smoke?” “ Yes, sir,” he replied. “Then 
my niece will refuse you, for she will not have anyone who smokes.” 
But the suitor said: “Is that all? Tl let the smoking alone.” 
The uncle called his niece. She said, Yes ; and they were married. 
In the evening of the day they were married the bridegroom, without 
saying a syllable to his wife, went off to bed, and was soon fast 
asleep. And in the same way every day when he came home he 
never spoke, but went straight to bed without taking any notice of 
her. She thought this conduct strange, and began to fret and pine. 
Her uncle said to her one day: “ What is the matter, that you are 
always sad? Does he illtreat you?” “No, he doesn’t illtreat me; 
but when he comes home at night he never speaks, but goes to 
bed and sleeps. In fact, when he is in the house, he never utters 
a word to me.” Then the uncle spoke to the husband: ‘“ What 
is the matter, my son? Are you not satisfied with my niece?” 
“Oh, yes, uncle,” answered he, “but somehow, when I don’t 
smoke, I cannot keep my eyes open.” When the old man repeated 
this to the bride, she said: ‘‘If that’s it, he shall smoke.” And 
from that time she was never satisfied when he had the pipe-out of 
his mouth. 

Our old favourite, The Story of the Two Sisters who were envious 
of their Youngest Sister, which M. Galland put into the mouth of the 
immortal Scheherazade, is dealt with by the Sardinian peasant in a 
somewhat unexpected fashion. There were once three poor girls, 
sisters, who kept a poultry yard close to the king’s palace. They 
often used to talk together in the yard ; and the two elder used to 
wish to wed some servant of the king’s, but the youngest longed to 
wed the king himself. Her sisters laughed, and joked her about it ; 
and when at last the king asked her, they were jealous, and told her 
that if he married her it would only be to make game of her and 

" Prof. Child: Zhe English and Scottish Popular Ballads, vol. i. p. 410. 
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laugh at her. But he did marry her and took her to live in the 
palace. By-and-by she was expecting to become a mother, and told 
her husband she felt sure he would have two beautiful children. 
Just at that very time war broke out, and the king was obliged to 
take the field. Before leaving, he gave his wife in charge to her 
sisters, who promised to send him tidings of all that happened. 
After he was gone, the two sisters conspired together to write to him 
that his wife had given birth to a brace of puppies and was now 
stark mad. ‘The king replied, ordering her to be driven from the 
palace. Her sisters accordingly cast her out. Weeping, she asked 
why they were sending her away ; but they only answered that such 
was the king’s command. “God will right me,” she said ; “ give 
me but strength and patience!” The poor creature wandered far 
and wide until she reached a certain mountain. There she met an 
old, old man who, seeing her plight, courteously invited her to rest in 
his dwelling. In that shelter she brought forth two lovely babes, a 
boy and a girl. When the king returned from the war his sisters- 
in-law had a long tale to tell him of his wife’s evil doings. Hearing 
so much ill of her whom he tenderly loved, the king fell sick and took 
to his bed. After awhile, when he was able to get up again, to divert 
his thoughts, he went far into the country, till he arrived at the 
mountain where his wife was. There he saw two little ones playing, 
and said to himself: ‘‘ How fair they are! If they were mine how 
happy I should be!” Drawing near, he saw the old man, and 
asked : “ Good man, can you tell me whose children these are ? ” 
“‘ They belong to a poor unfortunate girl who has been thrust out of 
house and home by her wicked sisters.” ‘“ Might I see her?” So 
the old man called her ; she came, and when they saw one 
another, husband and wife exclaimed : “ My wife !” “‘ My husband !” 
They ran into one another’s arms, and with tears of joy the mother 
called her little ones: “Here is your father, kiss him!” The 
children ran, and jumping up, embraced their father. But when 
they looked round for the old man who had so long taken care of 
the helpless outcasts, he had vanished—for he was the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The introduction of such a deus ex machind is very far from 
offensive to the peasantry of the Continent. Stories in which Christ 
and His Apostles figure are everywhere popular, and this is one of 
the least objectionable. There is nothing incongruous to simple, 
realistic faith in the personal intervention of the Deity to succour the 
distressed and to do justice tothe helpless. If ever that intervention 
be called for in human affairs it is surely for such a purpose ; and it 
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is our fault, or our misfortune, if our association of the tale with talk- 
ing birds and singing trees, magic necklaces and cucumbers with 
pearl sauce, startle us when, in place of all this elaborate and costly 
machinery, we have the simple form of the Good Shepherd. If the 
Church herself frown on the imagination which embodies in these 
tales the objects of her faith, it is quite a modern austerity. For 
ages she cherished all such fancies and erected them into articles of 
belief. She wrought them into her services, and showed them to 
the peop e in her miracle plays. The miracle play of Santa Uliva, 
for instance, the earliest edition of which is unknown, was reprinted 
at Florence in the year 1568. Its plot is in some respects similar to 
that of the tale before us, but it is the king’s mother who schemes 
against the heroine, and not her sisters. In the earlier part of the 
play the heroine cuts off her hands to avoid her father’s importunities, 
for, as in the tale of Mary Wainscotted, he desires to marry her ; and 
the Virgin Mary afterwards appears to fit her with new ones. Nor is 
her intervention deemed at all incompatible with the nymphs and 
cupids and other mythological personages who also take part in the 
performance.'! ‘This play was very popular ; and it is by no means 
an extreme or a solitary example of what we may think the grotesque 
mingling, under the Church’s sanction, of sacred and profane, of 
Christian divinities in pagan fairy tales. 

At the beginning of this paper the Sardinian Cinderella came before 
us ; we may close with another figure, equally familiar if not equally 
beloved—that of Bluebeard. The Sardinian Bluebeard is called—The 
Devil ; and the story about him is this. A poor man who had three 
daughters went one day into the wood to gather a bundle of sticks. 
While he was cutting them he heard footsteps, and turning round he 
saw a gentleman, who asked : “ What are you doing, my good man?” 
“I am getting a little wood, you see, sir, to warm myself.” ‘ Would 
you like me to help you?” “We always want help until we die.” 
“What family have you?” “Three daughters.” “Well, I will help 
you if one of your daughters will marry me.” ‘ How can a poor girl 
like my daughter marry?” The gentleman thereupon cut off an entire 
branch at one blow, gave it to the woodcutter, and said: “ Then I 
shall expect an answer to-morrow.” But when the gentleman had 
gone away, the woodcutter said to himself: “‘ He must be the devil 
himself, or he could not have cut that big branch all in a moment.” 
However, devil or no devil, he went home and told the story to his 
daughters. The eldest and the second both refused to marry the 


1 D’Ancona : Sacre Rappresentazioni dei Secoli XIV, XV, e XVI, vol. iii. 
Pp. 235- 
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unknown gentleman. ‘I will,” said the youngest ; “so I shall be 
mistress in my own house.” ‘The next day the stranger came to the 
wood and met the woodcutter. ‘ Well,” said he, “what have you 
done, good man? Which of them will have me?” “The youngest,” 
replied the man. “Then take this money, and to-morrow I will 
come and fetch her.” But the old proverb is true: Marry in haste 
and repent at leisure. On the morrow the gentleman came and the 
wedding took place, and the married pair afterwards set out for 
home. Before parting, the bride’s mother gave her a little dog to 
keep her company. When they reached home the bridegroom said to 
her : “ You are mistress of everything.” And he gave her the keys and 
took her all over the house. But there was one room he did not show 
her, and the key of which he omitted to give her ; and she said to her- 
self : “I must find out why he did not give me the key of this room. 
But I understand that he does not come home from midday to 
midnight, so I shall get my chance.” One day she accordingly 
succeeded in finding the key, and she opened the door. What a 
sight she beheld! Those agonised forms were nothing else than 
souls of the lost. Overcome with fright, she gasped: ‘ Who are 


you?” “ We are paying the penalty of our sins. I,” said one, “ was 
a miller’s wife, and I robbed every poor man who came to grind his 
corn.” “I,” said another, “ used to blaspheme continually.” “ I,” 


said a third, “ murdered my husband.” And so they told every one 
her sin. ‘‘ And who are you ?” asked these lost ones in return. “ I 
am the mistress of the house, and I live here with my husband.” 
** Poor child ! and she knows not she has married the devil.” ‘The 
devil! How shall I manage to live with him?” she asked, almost 
beside herself. ‘Don’t despair ; we will tell you how to get away. 
Write a letter as if from your mother, saying that she wishes to see 
you. Tell your husband, and ask him to take you to her. When 
you reach the house, have a cock made ready to take back with you ; 
and when you are on the way back squeeze the bird’s wings, and you 
will see that the devil will soon disappear.” So the wife forges the 
letter, and goes to her husband in tears, and hands it to him. ‘* What 
is the matter?” ‘ Read this letter, and you will see.” Devils are 
so easily deceived—in folk-tales. ‘“ Well, well,” said he, “don’t cry ; 
we will go, and you shall see your mother.” When they got there, 
the mother was surprised to see her daughter. “What do you want 
here?” she asked. “Hush, mother! pretend you are unwell, and 
that you wanted to see me once more. I have something of import- 
ance to tell you.” When they were alone the girl told her mother 
all. The mother quickly got a cock, and packed it up to go with 
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them. Presently husband and wife started home again. When they 
had gone a little way she slyly pinched the cock’s wings. Out he 
bounced with a flutter and a screech. The same instant her husband 
vanished ; and she returned rejoicing to her father’s house. 

The cock’s magical power in driving away demons is well known. 
At that season of the year when the bird of dawning singeth all night 
long, no spirit dares stir abroad. Night is the time when spirits have 
special power ; and most spirits are looked upon as evil and hostile 
to man. But it is a commonplace of European folk-lore that what- 
ever time of the night a cock crows all evil spirits are at once put to 
flight ; their poweris gone. Therefore it is that, as in this tale, arti- 
ficial means are constantly taken to induce a cock to crow, in order 
to rescue the hero or heroine from the devil’s grasp. What the 
origin of this superstition may be is a difficult question. It is pro- 
bably not one of the oldest superstitions yet current, for the domestic 
fowl is not indigenous to Europe—a fact that has perhaps something 
to do with the supernatural virtue assigned to it. 

But the cock is not the only one of the lower animals introduced 
here. A little dog is mentioned as given to the bride by her mother, 
and then it is forgotten. We may be quite sure it was originally not 
mentioned for nothing. In some other Italian stories concerning the 
Forbidden Chamber, a dog is kept by the ogre-husband to warn the 
wife against disobedience, and to blab her secret. In the present 
case the dog belongs to the wife ; and if we could go back to an 
earlier form of the story, it would not be surprising to find that it was 
the dog, and not the condemned spirits, who counselled her how she 
should escape from the devil’s clutches. 

E, SIDNEY HARTLAND. 
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A COMPETITIVE UTOPIA. 


ARLY last year, Dr. Hertzka, a well-known Viennese political 
economist, published a book entitled ‘‘ Freeland : a Social 
Anticipation.”! The book quickly ran through several large 
editions, and before the year ended societies were being formed in 
different parts of Germany and Austria, preparatory to the organisa- 
tion of a colony in which Dr. Hertzka’s new economic views might 
be practically tested. ‘The author has been called a “high priest of 
the Manchester School,” and “one of the most acute of the acute 
epigones of Ricardo.” In what directions the author would develop 
the generally received principles of Political Economy may be seen 
from the following notice—first, of the leading principles of “ Free- 
land,” and next of the story by which those principles are shown in 
operation. 

Some years ago Dr. Hertzka arrived at the conclusion that the 
great problem which first called forth, and has since been the enigma 
of, political economy, was and is, “ Why do we not become wealthy 
in the ratio of our growing capacity of producing wealth?” In other 
words, time was when it was impossible to produce more than 
enough to make a few persons wealthy, and to barely feed and clothe 
and house the rest ; the time has come when, thanks to the con- 
trol man has acquired over the forces of nature, it is easily pos- 
sible to produce enough to make every individual wealthy. Why 
has not actual production kept pace with possible production? The 
reply which Dr. Hertzka gives is, “ Because actual production 
depends upon the effective demand, which is prevented by the 
existing social] conditions from increasing in the ratio of the increase 
of productive capacity.” He further finds that effective demand or 
consumption cannot increase sufficiently to stimulate such an amount 
of production as shall make all persons wealthy until every man can 
retain for his own use the whole of what his labour produces. And 
in order to make this possible, the means of production, land 
and capital, must be always and equally accessible to every man. 


1 Freiland: ein sociales Zukunftsbild. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1890. 
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Neither the community nor the individual should possess any pro- 
perty in land. Productive capital—to be first accumulated by 
annual charges upon production—should be at the disposal of any 
worker or association of workers, without interest, but repayable by 
instalments. It should be optional for any worker to join or leave any 
association of workers at will, the mobility of labour being thus made 
to depend solely upon the changes in supply and demand. This 
perfect mobility of labour will preserve an equality of profits in all 
branches of industry, and will thus make the advantage of any one 
branch the common advantage of all. Thus, with nationalisation of 
land and capital on the one hand, Dr. Hertzka would combine the 
fiercest competition on the other. Only, as the profits of the com- 
peting individuals or competing associations are made—by the free 
mobility of labour—advantageous to the whole community, the com- 
petition is not that of opponents but of friendly rivals. Com- 
munism is, in Dr. Hertzka’s opinion, as fatal in one direction as the 
exploiting competition at present existing is in another. He would 
get rid of the bondage of both exploitation and communism. Every 
one should be perfectly free to do what he pleases, except to exercise 
a right of private property in land. There should be no bar even on 
the payment of interest to private capitalists, or on the employment 
of one man by another, if any one chose to pay interest for what he 
could get for nothing, or to work for another when he could more 
profitably work for himself. Having laid down a correct scientific 
basis for the community, Dr. Hertzka expects that community 
automatically to develop into a condition of universal wealth, and 
the highest and noblest possible well-being. 

The author’s principles will be better understood as seen realised 
in the narrative of his imaginary colony—Freeland. An “ Inter- 
national Free Society” is organised for the settlement of a tract of 
country in the hill districts of Equatorial Africa. The funds are 
supplied by the voluntary subscriptions of the members in the first 
instance, and the management is vested, until the colony is com- 
pletely organised, in an executive committee. A pioneer expedition 
of two hundred well-armed, well-equipped, experienced and enthu- 
siastic men starts from the Eastern Coast at Mombasa, and after 
successfully overcoming the difficulties of the way, reaches the slopes 
of the Kenia mountain district in health and safety. On the way, 
they have not only effectually frightened but even made allies of the 
tribes—including the terrible Masai—they have met with. The details 
of the pioneer expedition are based upon careful studies of the works 
of African explorers, and of Joseph Thompson in particular. _ In fact, 
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all the details are very carefully drawn, and the narrative, which 
some may think unnecessarily circumstantial, has everywhere an air 
of verisimilitude. The author has purposely made his narrative 
minutely circumstantial, in order to show that though the story is a 
fiction it is in every point capable of realisation. 

As soon as the pioneer party has fixed upon a site for the head- 
quarters of the colony, and has made hasty but very substantial 
provision for more immigrants, the general body of members hurries 
to the Kenia in large instalments. ‘The executive committee remove 
from Europe to the colony itself, and hand over the control of 
affairs to the elective government, which consists of twelve depart- 
ments. Into the details of the definitive constitution of Freeland it 
is impossible here to go; but it should be stated that the perfect 
mobility of labour is further secured by means of universal publicity 
of all business and industrial transactions, All accounts are kept by 
the Central Bank, the books of which are open toany one. The 
bank, moreover, publishes from time to time all such statistics as are 
necessary to show the changes of supply and demand, profit and loss, 
throughout Freeland. Accounts are kept in terms of English money, 
but the unit used in calculating profit, income, salaries of officials, 
&c., is the average value of an hour’s labour. This unit rapidly and 
enormously increases in value. From the beginning the most 
costly thing in the colony is human labour. As, by virtue of the 
absolutely free mobility of labour, the advantage obtained by any one 
association of workers is at once spread over the whole body of 
workers throughout Freeland, machinery receives an immense 
impetus. As a consequence, by the time the population has reached 
7,500,000 producers, the profits have risen to seven milliards sterling 
(£7,000,000,000). Deducting two and a half milliards for the contri- 
butions to the public service, &c., the remaining four and a half 
milliards give an average income of £600 to every producer, with 
an annual average of only 1,500 hours of work. Thus the average 
net value of a labour-hour is eight shillings. Out of the money 
deducted by the commonwealth are paid all the costs of education, 
public conveyance, lighting, &c. &c., as well as the maintenance 
allowances of all persons over sixty, all women whether married or 
not, and all children. The Freelanders hold that no woman should 
be dependent upon her husband for the necessities of life, or should 
be compelled to labour for her livelihood. The woman’s place in 
society is that of the beautifier and the refiner. The maintenance 
allowances can accumulate in a family until they reach as much 
as 70 per cent. of the average income of a producer. Thus, if the 
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average income of a producer be £600 a year, the maintenance 
allowances of a non-producing family of a man, wife, and three or 
more children who are not yet old enough to work, will be £420. 

Dr. Hertzka has left scarcely a detail in the public and private 
life of a community untouched in his description of the founding and 
early growth of his colony at Eden Vale. The government, the edu- 
cational system, the provision for defence, and of course all the 
financial, economic, industrial, and social features of the common- 
wealth are abundantly enlarged upon. When Freeland has been in 
existence some four- or five-and-twenty years, it finds itself compelled 
to go to war with Abyssinia, with the result that the highly-trained 
and exceptionally intelligent youth of Freeland easily, and almost 
as if they were engaging in their ordinary sports, dispose of an Abys- 
sinian army many times outnumbering the force brought against them. 
In the course of afew days the war is over, and the world has dis- 
covered that Freeland is invincible. 

At this date Freeland has constructed and presented to the 
world, free of toll, ocean-steamer canals from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean across the centre of Africa, and from Equatorial Africa 
to the Mediterranean. Some surplus Freeland capital, which several 
of its wealthy citizens have loaned to other countries by way of specu- 
lative whim, has immensely lowered the rate of interest all over the 
world. Other sums are continually flowing out of Freeland into the 
old countries as benevolent contributions in relief of the distress of 
the populations where exploitation still prevails. All the roads into 
Freeland are open to any of the inhabitants of other countries who 
may long for a refuge from care and want. 

The Freeland passenger-steamers ply in all oceans, carrying emi- 
grants from ail the world to Freeland free of charge. The eyes of 
all the distressed everywhere are upon Freeland; the hopes of all 
wise philanthropists are centred in the propagation of Freeland prin- 
ciples, and the fears of all tyrants and reactionaries find their ground 
and justification in Freeland. Despotic governments would like to 
crush Freeland, but they are afraid to attack it lest their own 
oppressed peoples should rise against them, and the more enlightened 
nations should take up the cause of Freeland. And at last, when 
Freeland shows with what ease it can crush a formidable enemy, the 
crisis comes among the peoples: the advanced nations begin at once to 
take measures to adopt Freeland institutions, and the despotic powers 
find their countries in a state of volcanic revolution. Freeland offers 
consultative commissioners and grants of money to the rising peoples 
everywhere, and calls a universal congress of the nations to meet at 
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Eden Vale to discuss the political future of the world. One-fourth 
of the book is occupied with the report of the meeting of this congress. 

The questions discussed are : 

How is it that it was left to Freeland to set the example of 
a commonwealth based upon the principles of justice and 
freedom ? 

Is the success of Freeland due to exceptional circumstances, 
or are the Freeland institutions based upon conditions every- 
where existing and inherent in human nature ? 

Are want and misery inevitable; and if misery be temporarily 
removed, will not over-population ensue and bring it back 
again ? 

Is it possible—and if so, by what means—to establish the 
institutions of economic justice universally without interfering 
with inherited rights and vested interests ? 

Are economic justice and freedom the final issue of human 
evolution, and what will be the condition of mankind under the 
domination of these principles ? 

Throughout, and particularly in the treatment of the above 
questions, Dr. Hertzka’s work differs from most of the earlier Utopias 
in basing the conclusions arrived at upon scientific principles. The 
book is both a Utopia and a treatise on political economy. It isa 
treatise thrown into pictorial form, and on this account it will pro- 
bably—particularly in England—meet with objection from two different 
quarters. Those who want a story will complain of the economic 
disquisitions, and those who want economics will scarcely have 
patience with the story. But though these two classes of readers 
may object, it is most likely they will both read the book. 

Not only have readers in abundance been already found in Ger- 
many and Austria, but, as has been said, a practical result of the 
reading has already become manifest. Local societies are formed 
in many of the larger cities and towns of both empires, and these 
local societies are organised into one confederation with its head- 
quarters in Vienna. Funds are pouring in, fresh members are 
rapidly accumulating, and it is in contemplation to put Dr. Hertzka’s 
theories to a practical test in British Equatorial Africa, if pos- 
sible next year. Much is hoped from the appearance of the 
book in English form,' as it is expected that the English- 
speaking populations will contribute a large contingent of both 
members and funds to the International Free Society. As soon as 
an English branch of the Society is in existence, it is proposed to 
An English edition will immediately be published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
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approach the British Government for the purpose of procuring such 
assurances of neutrality as shall enable the Society to make its 
experiments without fear of British interference. 

The object of this short paper has been merely to draw attention 
to a striking attempt made by an economist of reputation to solve 
the economic problem. Criticism of that attempt is best left until 
the work is in the hands of the English reading public. German 
writers have not refrained from criticising it; many have applauded it, 
and even such leading economists as have not found themselves able 
to endorse it as a whole, have treated the book as one of the most 
serious and noteworthy attempts ever made to solve the burning 
problem of the times. 

ARTHUR RANSOM. 
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FROM A COUNTRY PARSONAGE. 


Y father had two hobbies, to which he was about equally 
attached. He was a great entomologist in his way, and 

wrote tracts on temperance. So far as I know he was the first and 
the only one of our family that had advocated total abstinence from 
fermented liquor. It was certainly not because he was morally weak 
that he adopted this principle, but rather to set a good example to 
his parishioners. Intemperance was not one of the prominent 
weaknesses of the dale, but it must be confessed that one or two of 
the yeomen came home tipsy as certainly as they visited Greytown 
on market day. As to the entomology, there was always abundant 
proof of this at home. In summer and autumn rare moths and 
butterflies were pinned to the dining-room curtains in very great 
abundance, to our infinite delight and our poor mother’s slight 
irritation. My father, I believe, added two or three insects to the 
then known British species, and one which was new to science. 
This was called after our name by one of the great scientists, and 
we all felt very proud at what we thought the distinction conferred 
upon us. I am bound to say, however, that I have never yet seen 
the same in print, nor have my brothers, although we have often 
tried to find it. One of our red-letter days was when a copy of the 
Transactions of a learned society arrived at our home, and contained 
a list of insects of our valley, written by my father. We all of us 
felt very proud, as in assisting my father we felt that part of the 
distinction belonged to us. We read the learned paper with its 
hard names many times over, and especially a little postscript attached 
to it by the editor of the Review. This learned man remarked that 
the list was an exceedingly complete one ; that it was evidently from 
a district rich in insect life; and finally held it up for imitation, 
urging upon others to do conscientiously for their districts what my 
father had done for ours, and concluded by pointing out that in this 
way the cause of science could best be served. There was only one 
thing to damp our pleasure, which was that, instead of appending his 
name, my father had merely written his initials. As I have said, we 
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were disappointed, and told my father that the list, so far as the 
signature went, might have been compiled by anyone, and that he 
had robbed himself of half the honour. He answered that in what 
he had written he had endeavoured to add his mite to science, and 
in this he had his reward. And so we were silenced. Loving 
natural history as he did, my father encouraged each of us to take 
up some branch of it. He impressed upon us, too, the necessity of 
close and accurate observation, and said that, if we were to excel 
beyond our fellows, we ought each to have a specialty, and pursue it 
with a great ardour. 

I do not think the farmers set much store by our studies in 
natural history, and I believe some of them held us in rather slight 
contempt for pursuing them. What practical good could come of 
it? Was it going to bring us our bread? And because our 
neighbours could not find answers within themselves to these self- 
imposed questions our pet projects were both mercilessly reviewed 
and summarily condemned. We were illustrative of types of mental 
weakness out of which no good thing could be expected to come. 
In after years I knew exactly what they thought of us, for I found 
their very ideas incorporated in the Jngoldshy Legends. And 
when I read them I saw our own pictures start up vividly 


before me : 
Still poking his nose into this thing or that, 
At a gnat, or a bat, or a rat, or a cat, 
Or great ugly things, all legs and wings, 
With nasty long tails armed with nasty long stings. 


Or take this other description of the popular verdict against us, 
for it is even more succinct : 

He would pore by the hour o’er a weed or a flower, 

Or the slugs which came crawling out after a shower; 

Black-beetles and bumble-bees, bluebottle flies, 

And moths were of no small account in his eyes ; 

An industrious flea he’d by no means despise ; 

While an old daddy longlegs, whose long legs and thighs 

Passed the common in shape, or irf colour, or size, 

He was wont to consider an absolute prize. 


But this scant justice which our early studies obtained did us 
little harm. My father was always ready to lend us his ready 
sympathy and knowledge, and my dear mother expressed herself 
pleased that we seemed to have such a fondness for nature. Nothing 
but good could come of it, she thought ; and I well remember her 
saying she could not understand how anyone with a deep love of the 
works of the Creator in his heart could ever become quite depraved. 

E2 
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The members of our family, however, were not the only naturalists 
that the valley had produced. So rich was it in natural objects, 
that I am fully convinced most of the yeomen were naturalists them- 
selves without knowing it. Although they never set anything down 
on paper, they were keen observers, and I have heard them describe 
in the most interesting way the various /rai¢s of the live creatures 
they met. But two or three had been born in-the dale at long 
intervals who had afterwards distinguished themselves in science. 
One of these was John Wilson. Wilson was born and lived in the 
dale, and we were very proud to think that he wrote the first great 
work on English Botany. This worthy man came upon the scene 
when botany, in its best sense, had made but little progress. He 
was one of those naturalists who did much to place the science on 
the broad scientific basis upon which it now rests. His predecessors 
had mostly comprehended the subject as it taught them of the herbs 
and simples of the wood, 


Rue, cinque-foil, gill, vervain, and agrimony, 
Blue-vetch and trilium, hawk-weed, sassafras, 
Milkweeds and murky brakes, quaint pipes and sundew. 


Like his predecessors, too, he clung fondly to the old English 
names, and loved to wrap about the flowers the attributes his fathers 
had done. Their knowledge of “herbalism” had heen profound, 
but he would have none of it. Wilson was a truly remarkable 
man ; and although there is all that intenseness and simplicity anent 
his dealings with nature that there had been in connection with the 
old workers who preceded him, yet his work is of an eminently 
scientific character. They were not always infallible observers, 
and frequently tripped in their facts; Wilson rarely did so. He 
found botany as a science a veritable maze, all without a plan; 
but at his death he left it somewhat systematised. I have said that 
Wilson was born in our valley, and may add that he came of 
pious yeomen folk, who were poor enough, except in the possession 
of many stern virtues. The primitive dale must have proved a 
very paradise to him, as it was so secluded, and certainly had 
never been invaded by science prior to his coming. This pleasant 
environment did not last long. In the fulness of his boyish en- 
thusiasm he roamed over the hills like a partridge. The very 
isolation referred to, and which was a merit in one way, rendered 
the people a prey to the grossest superstition. Our botanist made 
long, lonely journeys, often at night, among the hills and woods 
and by the sea. The fell folk said that the nightly calling which 
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took him so far afield might be honest; but they shook their 
heads, and some even ventured to say that he was a “wise 
man”—a dealer in mysteries, and given to dark sayings. It was 
probably this evil repute which gathered around him, and the want 
of books, that caused him to leave the dale and go to a small 
market town about ten miles off. And, maybe, this enforced 
circumstance was well. He had studied long and hard in his native 
valley, and there had had abundant and rare material. At home 
he had only an old “ Herbal,” which he well knew was as full of 
inaccuracies as superstition. Now he had good guides, and 
found himself within reach of the best books on the subject, and 
came into connection with those who had like interests to him- 
self. Some of these were really remarkable workers—workers who 
stood out far above the common run of men. They put before 
Wilson the then standard works of his own pet subject, and of the 
contents of these, with his already acquired knowledge and native 
understanding, he quickly made himself master. But none of the 
works to which he had access were so good as the one he was 
destined to write. They were styled “scientific”; but the first law 
of science is order, and, as yet, there was only chaos. Our botanist 
was the great mind born to perceive and exhibit such order from 
the then ascertained elements of botany so far as collected. I need 
only further say that Wilson laboured hard for many years, working 
at his book the while he pursued his trade. When it was published 
it came out in English, and not in Latin. The author had 
set out with a well-defined plan, and executed it in an admirable 
manner. It was a strong and original work, a very monument of 
accurate observation and the genius of hard work. The botanist’s 
early wanderings among the fells were stamped upon every page, 
and Wilson was wont to say that he never could have succeeded 
without that early life which he loved so well. And so our greatest 
“ worthy” produced his Synopsis of British Plants. 

I have already said something of our studies in natural history, 
and also of the desire which my father had that we should each 
take up some specialty instead of working indiscriminately. He 
knew from experience how many a keen intellect had rusted, shut 
out as it was among the isolation of the hills. If ever that fate 
should be ours, as it had been his, he felt that by encouraging us in 
some scientific study he had done what he could to guard against 
the breeding of ennui, and that the science, whichever we might take 
up, would teach us the habits of close and accurate observation. 
My father knew little of birds, but in his diary he kept records of the 
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arrival and departure of the rarer summer visitors ; and, speaking 
for myself, it was these entries and the observations which they 
suggested that first interested me in ornithology. From that time 
I have always taken an intense interest in birds. I propose to set 
down here a very short account of those that visited our valley, and 
I must sketch one or two of its main physical characteristics. 
These are essential to the better understanding of the subject. 
It is hemmed in on three sides, and on the south sweeps away 
and loses itself in the undulations of a wooded plain. An arm 
of the sea touches upon the confines of the plain, and thus it will 
be seen that the dale includes tracts of a very diversified nature. 
It is probably this that makes the woods and streams and meadows 
of the valley so rich in bird life, and the fact of the quietude of 
the spot being rarely broken. 

Owing to the close proximity of the hills, the Raptores have always 
been the most prominent birds of the valley. They are not so 
common now as formerly, though the sparrow-hawk may still be seen 
in the woodlands, and the kestrel holds its own among the rocks of 
the scaurs. The beautiful circling kites have left Gled Hill, and the 
merlin falcon has flown, never more to return. Occasionally an 
osprey visits the still mountain tarns on migration, and ravens cross 
from moor to moor, uttering their dismal “ Croak, croak, croak !” 
The old dismantled Hall has its pair of screech-owls, and the tawny 
owl makes night mournful by her hooting in the stiller woods. The 
more rare long-eared and short-eared owls are occasionally found on 
the lower-lying mosses which skirt the waters of the brackish creek. 
The great grey shrike, or butcher-bird, visits the copses which are 
likely to provide food for its larder, and I have found the red-backed 
species among the hedges which encircle the moat of an old lichened 
tower. The spotted and pied flycatchers come to us as our first 
summer visitants, the former being much more common than the 
latter. They establish themselves everywhere along the trout streams, 
obtaining food from the insects of the overhanging boughs. The 
pretty white-breasted dipper, or water crow, haunts our rocky stream, 
and early builds its nest along the Greenwash tributaries. Com- 
panion of the ouzel is the brightly-plumaged kingfisher, with its 
metallic tints. You hear its whistle far down stream; it comes 
through the old ivied bridge, darts past, and is gone—gone to the 
dripping moss by the waterfall, where the female halcyon is hatching 
her eggs. The song-thrush is everywhere, and often in spring several 
may be heard at once, filling the whole glade with their warblings. 
Of the other thrushes, the ‘‘ orange-billed merle” floods the copse 
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with its mellow song on summer evenings. The blackbird stays 
about our hedgerows the whole of the year, so does the missel- 
thrush ; while the fieldfare and the redwing come to our holly- 
berries in winter from the pine wastes of Norway. The ring-ouzel 
still holds its own among the fell “‘ becks,” and there trills out its 
weird and not unmusical song. The hedge accentor, the redbreast, 
and the redstart are common, the last coming to us in April to rear 
its young. It is quite the most beautiful of the warblers, and its 
brilliant plumage shows well against the sombre hues of the lime- 
stone. 

It is now that so many other of the Sy/viade come—the soft- 
billed warblers of the wood-bird kind. Among these are the . 
stone-chat, whinchat, and wheatear. The first—a shy bird of the 
Common—builds its nest among the gorse ; the second in like 
situations, or among broom or juniper bushes; while the wheatear 
lays its pale-blue eggs in some old crannied wall. Then come 
the willow, wood, and garden warblers—the white-throat, the 
sedgebird, and the blackcaps. The sedge and willow warblers 
have their nests among the aquatic plants of the tarns and meres, 
and their game preserves in the stalks and leaves of the waving 
grasses. Sweetest of wood-birds are the warblers, and sweetest 
songster of the choir the blackcap warbler. This bird is some- 
times called the “mock nightingale,” and we have known per- 
sons listening, as they believed, to Philomela when the blackcap 
was the only bird under the night. The nightingale has never 
extended its northern haunt to our valley, although it is difficult 
to ascertain why this should be so. The whole of the warblers 
and white-throats may be found in our more sheltered woods, 
where they breed after the first weeks of May. The old Honey- 
bee Woods have always been the chief haunt of these delicate 
songsters. 

Owing to the number of larch and fir plantations which border 
the slopes of our valley, the family of tits has always been repre- 
sented. The first of these is the golden-crested regulus, the smallest 
of British birds, though by no means the rarest. The crested wren, the 
great, blue, cole, marsh, and long-tailed tits are all of them common. 
This miniature family of acrobats disperse themselves over their 
breeding haunts in summer, nesting for the most part in holes in 
trees, but in winter scour the woods in companies in search of ft 
Often they may be seen, hanging head downwards, abstracting the 
seeds from the hardened cones. Flocks of Bohemian waxwings 
are sometimes shot during the severity of winter, and occasionally 
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chattering crossbills appear among the pines at the same season. 
The pied and grey wagtails stay with us throughout the year; 
while a third species comes to our creeks in April, and thence pro- 
ceeds inland. The meadow and tree pipit we have, the latter in 
autumn leaving the vicinities of farmsteads, where it breeds, for warmer 
climes. In summer the skylark is everywhere common, the sweet- 
singing woodlark rare. The snowflake, or mountain bunting, is a 
little northern visitor which comes to our fell slopes in winter. The 
common and yellow buntings have their nests among the tangled 
herbage of the roadsides, and the black-headed bunting, or reed- 
sparrow, is everywhere common in the vicinity of water. Owing to 
the better cultivation of the valley “intacks” the goldfinch has 
become almost extinct. The bullfinch, the greenfinch, and the chaf- 
finch are common everywhere, and more than half the bird-sounds 
one hears in summer are due to the last named. The beautiful 
mountain finch, or brambling, is rare. Linnets and siskins go through 
life together, ranging the fields in search of cress and wild mustard 
seed. In summer they are among the broom, in winter among the 
fallows. At the same season we frequently find the lesser redpole 
among the nut-tree tops, though its relative, the twite, keeps to 
higher ground. The peregrine and the carrion-crow are much more 
rare than formerly, as is also the hooded crow; their haunts, too, 
are getting farther and farther away. Rooks, jackdaws, and magpies 
are everywhere on the increase, though this can hardly be said of the 
jay and the wryneck. The garrulous blue jay is confined to a few oak 
copses, and the wryneck to one belt of wood. The little mouselike 
creeper and the wren have protection in their diminutiveness, and 
consequently abound. The hoopoe is also an occasional visitant, and 
has been more than once taken. The lap of May brings that wan- 
dering voice, the cuckoo, which has been preceded, a few days, by the 
sweet birds of return—the swallows, martins, and swifts. The night- 
jar, or goatsucker, follows a few days later, and flies immediately to 
the coppice woods, preferring those where huge slabs of limestone 
pave the ground, as on these the birds love to bask, and between 
their crevices lay their eggs. The ringdove and the rockdove haunt 
the woods, though the turtledove comes but rarely. The semi- 
domestic pheasant flourishes only under protection, though the 
more hardy partridge has her oak-leaf nest under the glowing gorse 
bushes in every congenial situation. The indigenous red grouse 
is common on the moors, the blackcock rare. Occasionally the timid 
quail rears her brood amid the long summer grass. The bittern has 
ceased to boom in the bog, but the gaunt heron still pursues his 
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solitary trade. From “ pond to pond he roams, from moor to moor. 
The beautiful golden plover stays with us on its way to the more 
northern hills ; and the common green plover, peewit, or lapwing, 
breeds everywhere over the fallows. The curlew stil! gives out its 
weird whistle on the fells, and hovers around the farm lights on 
stormy nights. The rare ruff and the green sandpiper occasionally 
come to the mosses by the Greenwash; and here in winter 
may be heard the wild clangour and cries of innumerable sea 
birds. 

Our valley is as rich in its plant life as in its birds, and I will 
here set down some account of its floral treasures. Then, again, 
it may be interesting to the botanist to know what flowers really grow 
in a valley which produced certainly the greatest botanist of his time. 
Of course I refer to Wilson ; though before I proceed I may say 
that these flowers are those of a summer, and the prominent ones 
that are seen in the dale. Among the most quaint and curious 
of our summer wild flowers, both in device and life history, are 
the orchids. And this order is nowhere better represented than 
here. Many of them are late-flowering plants, but early summer 
has five species of its own. First blooms the spotted or purple 
orchis, and soon follow the bird’s-nest, fly, palmate, marsh, and 
great butterfly orchids. The fly orchis is a somewhat remarkable 
plant, and it requires no stretch of imagination to see in the 
leaves the resemblance to the insect from which it derives its 
name. Its flower is dark purple, and may be found growing in 
copses and on hedgebanks. “The nether parte of the fly is black, 
with a list of ash colour crossing the backe, with a showe of legges 
hanging at it ; the naturall fly seemeth so to be in love with it that 
you shall seldome come in the heate of the daie but you shall find 
one sitting close thereon.” The butterfly orchis is not a well-named 
species, and has but slight resemblance to the winged creature 
whose nameit bears. Its flowers are creamy white, and at night emit 
a sweet perfume. This being so, it is interesting to know that this 
particular flower is fertilised only by night-flying moths. Among the 
more general flowers of the season is crosswort, growing in pretty 
golden clusters on every bit of neglected ground. Side by side with 
this is the tiny pink valerian, everywhere nestling under the moister 
meadow banks. One of our handsomest weeds is the globe flower— 
a rare and cultivated plant in many districts, but here growing wild. 
Wherever it flourishes its delicate yellow globe-like flowers enliven 
the surrounding greenery. In times gone by globe flowers were 
gathered with great festivity by youths of both sexes in the beginning 
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of June, and it was usual to see them return from the woods of an 
evening laden with these flowers, with which they made wreaths and 
garlands to adorn their houses. The old floral usages of the country 
—the flower strewings and well dressings, the decking of houses 
and churches with wreaths—are now nearly over, and even the 
garlands of May-day become fewer each year. Cow-wheat is a 
pretty, delicate plant, with long tubular pale-yellow flowers. Cows 
are fond of it, and Linnzus asserts that the best and yellowest 
butter is made where it abounds. There is a popular error respecting 
the large family of buttercups, to the effect that when these are most 
plentiful butter will be yellowest. But cows, on account of the 
acridity of the flowers, rarely eat them, and tufts may be seen 
still standing when the grass about them and over all the pasture is 
closely cropped. This northern valley is one of the spots where the 
handsome columbine grows wild, but even here its distribution is 
local. The large blue, white, or pink petals have each incurved 
spurs, and the flower acquires its name from the fanciful resemblance 
to a nest of doves. 

As summer advances she deepens her colour and renders sweeter 
her breath. And so it happens that the wild flowers now blooming 
have brightly coloured corollas, and lend a richness of beauty to the 
surrounding foliage almost peculiar to the season. Prominent among 
these are the foxglove, trailing woodbine, guelder-rose, iris, golden 
rod, giant bell-flower, and many others. But there are marvellously 
beautiful plumes—flowers we usually pass unnoticed on account 
of their diminutiveness—which, examined with the aid of a lens, 
show a wondrous witchery of structure. They are the grasses. This 
one, with its soft and hairy head like a brush, is the meadow foxtail. 
That, with the slender waving purplish flowers, the common field 
grass—the chief element of the meadows. Then there are the haulms 
of brome, with large, broad, flat heads, fiercely bearded and standing 
square to the breeze. And here, again, the sweet vernal grass, which 
imparts such a delicious odour to newly-mown hay. In addition 
there are fescue, matweed, wild oats, cord grass, darnel, and wagging 
bennets, as well as creeping couch grass, the farmer-loved timothy, 
quake or dodder, and tares. These are a few of the many British 
grasses, intermixed with which is red and white clover. Because 
they find tiny drops of honey in the long corolline tubes, children 
love to call it honeysuckle. To show how almost inextricably 
interwoven is the existence of one branch of nature with another, 
let us take the case of red clover as illustrated by Darwin. The 
humble-bee is the only insect the proboscis of which is sufficiently 
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long to reach the nectar in the clover flower, and hence only this 
insect can fertilise it. The number of bees in any one district is 
dependent upon the number of field-mice, which destroy the combs; 
the number of field-mice is again dependent upon the number of 
cats, which, in turn, prey upon them ; and hence it may be said 
that to the domestication of the cat are our large clover crops 
due. 

The giant bell-flower is one of the children of swarthy summer. 
It grows in moist and shady woods, with its purplish blue or more 
rarely white petals, and the children call it the Canterbury bell. As 
eagerly do we look for the first wild rose as for the swallow or 
cuckoo. In June every hedgerow is adorned with them, and wood- 
bine twines about their branches. The pink and white roses are 
among our sweetest summer flowers, and not only beautify the 
country now, but their bright scarlet fruit in winter relieves the 
monotony of the hedges and affords food for the birds. In the 
low-lying and wet woods the guelder-rose, or wayfaring tree, has 
put on its bloom. Of all floral sweets that emitted by the guelder- 
rose is the most refreshing. Its flowers hang in graceful white cymes, 
and are peculiarly wax-like ; the drooping clusters of berries are 
smooth, clean, and bright as rubies. The gold and purple iris of 
the bogs and tarns is an imposing flower, well set off by its dark- 
green, sword-like leaves. The honeysuckle, or woodbine, is loved 
alike by all. Its blossoms are as sweet as beautiful, and just now 
it is threading its sinuous way through every hedgerow. This was 
the caprifole and twisted eglantine of the older poets. Generally 
distributed through the woods in each summer are the wild hyacinths 
or “blue bells.” These cover the floor of every copse, making in 
places floods of purple. Rarely there may be found white varieties 
of this beautiful flower, several of which have been gathered in our 
woods. The flower of the ancients which bore this name had upon 
its petals dark spots resembling the Greek word “ Ai”—alas! Our 
hyacinth, however, having no such distinctive mark, is named Von 
Scripitus—not written. Blooming in hedges and waste places is the 
ground ivy, with its purple flowers and dark rounded leaves. Primi- 
tive botanists considered this plant of great efficacy in many dire 
diseases, and even now in some rural districts its leaves are dried 
and used as tea. It emits a pleasant fragrance, and has an aromatic 
taste. The ripening of the yellow rattle indicates our hay-time, when 
the hard seeds rattle in the capsules. This blue marsh vetchling is 
rare in its beauty, and blooms in like places to the silvery grass of 
Parnassus. Lady’s-mantle is the plant whose fringed and rounded 
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leaves always contain a sparkling drop of dew. Deadly nightshade 
is a rare but fatally poisonous plant, whose dark purple leaves in 
autumn so much adorn the hedgerows. One of our few climbers is 
the graceful black bryony, with its picturesque entwining boughs. Its 
scarlet berries are as inviting as its bright green foliage is cool in 
summer. The scabious shines through the foliage of the dusty road- 
side, and in the green lanes tower the stately foxgloves. For 
dignified beauty, for loveliness of form and hue, few English flowers 
can compete with the foxglove. Houndstongue and dusky cranes- 
bill are rare flowers here, though elsewhere they are not uncommon. 
Beautiful to our eyes is the little scarlet pimpernel, poor man’s weather- 
glass, or shepherd’s barometer. All these names are appropriate, for 
not only do the flowers close at the approach of rain, but wake 
and sleep both morning and afternoon at seven and two respectively, 
with the greatest regularity. The pimpernel is one of the only 
two scarlet British wild flowers, and is extremely beautiful. It is a 
low creeping plant, which trails its delicate stem about the stalks of 
the scarlet poppy of the cornfields. Enchanter’s nightshade, betony, 
figwort, and the little eyebright all bloom in the valley. This last 
possesses wonderful virtues of eye-preserving according to the old 
herbalists, and in rural districts is much used as an eye-wash. 
The bogbean, butterwort, and golden rod are all handsome summer 
flowers, the last a mass of golden blooms mounted on a dense spike. 
In times past it had repute for the curing of wounds, and old Gerarde 
says: ‘It is extolled above all herbs for the stopping of blood, 
and hath in times past been had in greater estimation and regard 
than in these daies; for within my remembrance I have known the 
drie herbe which came from beyond the seas sold for half-a-crown an 
ounce.” Butterwort is a rare and singular bog plant, its leaves having 
the appearance of being covered with white crystals of hoarfrost ; it 
was formerly used for dyeing the hair yellow. 

One of the dalesmen, a yeoman of repute and some standing, 
was a minute philosopher, and enjoyed the friendship of Mr. 
Wordsworth. Like Gilbert White, he was in the habit of setting 
down what he saw going on about him, and all his observations 
are of the most interesting description. He was essentially an out- 
door observer, and as he took his facts at first hand from nature 
there was always a fascinating freshness about them. One of his 
more ambitious essays at writing was a sketch entitled Zhe Fisher- 
man: a Character, a production at once quaint and accurate. 
After describing the varied charms of the valley, its sweet stream, 
and the way in which he used to ensnare its crimson-spotted, golden- 
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sided trout, and adding that he must not be tempted to dwell on 
these reminiscences, he goes on to say: “Our present object is an 
attempt to describe a somewhat singular character whom we met 
with lately on a morning walk along the road that skirts the aforesaid 
stream. We had stayed our steps as usual to contemplate, with ever 
new delight, the features of the valley, when we observed moving 
down the stream, from just opposite to where we stood, a certain 
individual who, though not strictly an angler, may be denominated a 
fisher of the first magnitude. We had not seen him till he moved, 
but he had seen us, and shifted his position about a hundred yards 
down the brook, by the side of which he again planted himself. We 
have known him long, but not intimately, for he is of shy habits and 
very chary of all familiar intercourse. We could not but admire his 
handsome, tall figure, as he stood on the bank of the stream, looking 
into it ‘as if he had been conning a book.’ He was arrayed in his 
constant garb—a durable sort of dress, the colour of dingy white, 
or rather approaching to a pale blue. The cut or fashion of this 
costume he never changes, nor does he often renew it—not oftener, 
we believe, than once a year, when he gets a new suit. 

“‘ Your angler is somewhat of an enthusiast, and pursues his gentle 
craft with an absorbing interest ; but then it is only as a pastime and 
at suitable seasons, when the weather is favourable, when the spring 
rains have raised the brooks, and dyed their waters with the precious 
ale colour, and the wind breathes from the mild south ; and yet, after 
all, alas! how often does he return with an empty pannier! How 
different with our hero. His sport depends not on the fickle 
seasons; at least he pursues it in all weathers—in the bright sun- 
shine or when the face of heaven is overhung with clouds, in the 
hot days of summer or when the wind blows from the biting North 
and the ponds and streams are bound over with plates of ice, he is 
still at his work fishing, evermore fishing. Indeed, it must be con- 
fessed his very living depends upon it. How often have we pitied 
him in winter, in a severe winter. It is hard to live upon nothing 
but fish, and, moreover, to have to catch them before you can dine. 
It is hard, indeed, to be confined to one dish, and to have no other 
resource, for if that fail, where are you? It is like that Irishman 
with his potato—when that rots there is famine. But it has been 
hinted that our friend is not entirely confined to fish, and that he 
can occasionally eke out his scanty repast with frogs. We shall not 
deny it. It is probable enough. It is consoling to have such a 
resource. In this he but resembles the Frenchman. 

“ We have said that the angler is an enthusiast, much carried away 
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by his imagination. We have known two or three of this gentle 
tribe, buoyed up with the hope of sport, set off from our part of the 
country, walk all the way to Bracken Bridge to try the waters of the 
silvery Greenwash, and return the same night, after fishing all day, 
a distance of forty miles, but perhaps not much encumbered by 
heavy panniers. But if the disciple of Walton is patient and per- 
severing, and takes long rambles in pursuit of his pleasures, we think 
he is exceeded in every respect by the subject of our description. 
We believe there is not a tarn or lake, still water with sedgy shore 
or running brook with sandy bottom, or even dyke or ditch within a 
radius of ten miles from his home, that is not well known to him, 
and in which he has not pursued his solitary sport. 

** We have been somewhat puzzled whether to class him as gentle- 
man or poacher—for he partakes of the character of both—a kind 
of hybrid betwixt the two, neither selling his game nor, after serving 
his own needs, disposing of it in any other way, except feeding 
his children when he happens to have any, and then only while they 
are of tender age, for they are soon turned out of the parental 
shelter, and compelled to seek their own living in the world at large, 
like himself, by fishing. So has it been with his progenitors, so will 
it be with his posterity till the end of time. As in the East with the 
Hindoos, and, in a degree, with other wanderers like himself, as 
gipsies and potters, his family seem not to have got beyond the 
system of castes, which, it must be allowed, shows but a low degree 
of civilisation. But still, as he sells not his fish, or stoops to any 
kind of vulgar labour, so far we must rank him as a gentleman. On 
the other hand, however, as he cannot be called the owner of a single 
rood of land or water, and yet presumes to sport wherever it suits 
him, on the property of gentle or simple, yeoman or squire, without 
condescending to ask leave of any man, we fear, therefore, as far as 
this goes, we must consider him a poacher. Moreover, like too 
many of that lawless profession, he is wretchedly poor, and, laying 
nothing up for a wet day, he must be often, as we hinted before, 
sorely beset with his wants. There is something in his looks that 
makes this too probable—the same lank, meagre figure he always 
was. Let the season be ever so genial, fish ever so plentiful, it makes 
no difference in his personal appearance ; he is as thin and spare as 
ever, with scarcely an ounce of flesh on his bones. He is emphatic- 
ally one of Pharaoh’s lean kine—seems far gone in consumption, 
almost like the figure of death in the old pictures. It was this thin 
and haggard appearance that led a fanciful French naturalist to 
describe him as the very type of misery and famine. We suspect, 
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however, that Mons. Buffon was a little out here, and that our hero 
has more pleasure in life than he was aware of. His patience and 
persevering efforts must procure him many a savoury meal, and 
though they do not fatten his ribs, they at least keep him in good 
working, or rather sporting, order. We trust he will long remain so, 
and continue to enliven our valley with his presence. Poacher 
though he be we respect him for his love of freedom and inde- 
pendence, of nature and of fishing. We are certain, however fortune 
may frown upon him, to whatever straits he may be reduced for a 
living, that rather than seek shelter in a union workhouse he would 
die of famine. 

“We have said nothing of his method of fishing. How various 
are the arts by which cunning man contrives to circumvent the finny 
tribe. With all deference to honest Izaak it must be allowed that 
the whole art of angling is based upon deceit and imposture. 
Therefore our sportsman rejects it, we suppose, on that account. 
And then as to the use of nets, it has doubtless been copied from 
the villainous spider, who weaves a web from his own bowels, and 
hangs it before the door of his lair, in which he lurks, ready to 
pounce upon the unwary victim entangled in its meshes. He will 
have none of this. Nor does he adopt the more simple and straight- 
forward scheme of the schoolboy and otter, by dragging his speckled 
prey from under the banks and braes of the populous brooks. No; 
he has a method of his own. Armed with a single spear-shaped 
weapon of about six inches in length, woe to the unhappy trout or 
eel that comes within its range. It is transfixed with the speed of 
lightning. 

“ There is no history of an individual from which a moral lesson 
may not be drawn. Why not then from the character of our hero? 
In a poem of Wordsworth’s a fit of despondency is said to have been 
removed by the patient and cheerful bearing of an old man whom 
the poet met with on the lonely moors gathering leeches. We have 
sometimes amused ourselves in running a parallel betwixt the 
character we have attempted to describe and the brave old Scotch- 
man of the poet. There is no slight resemblance. Both silent and 
solitary in their habits ; both models of patience and perseverance 
and of contentment with the calling allotted to them by Heaven ; 
both wanderers, both haunters of ponds and moors, ‘ From pond to 
pond he roamed, from moor to moor.’ Yes, and on much the 
same errand, too ; for we believe our hero could gather leeches upon 
occasion ; indeed, we durst back him for a trifle (were we in the 
habit of laying wagers) against the old man, both for quickness and 
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tact in that employment. We have, however, no wish that the poet 
had substituted our hero for his in that noble poem, for we would 
not alter a line or word of it. We only beg that our fisher may be 
placed side by side as a teacher of ‘resolution and independence’ 
with that immortal leech gatherer. Our paper has reached a greater 
length than we had intended, and yet we have only touched on the 
character of an individual. Perhaps we may be pardoned a few 
words more on the tribe to which he belongs. Like that of the 
gipsies and other nomadic races its origin is involved in much 
obscurity. The probability is that it came from the East, but of its 
first introduction into Europe we believe history is silent, and the 
most learned are at a loss on so mysterious a subject. We think, 
however, it is pretty certain that this wandering tribe had spread 
widely, were perhaps more numerous than at present, before the 
barbarians from the North had overrun the Roman Empire. 

“Nay, if we might hazard a conjecture, they are so ancient that 
they date even from beyond the Pyramids. Not, however, to 
indulge in disquisition, but to confine ourselves strictly to the 
historic period, we find abundant evidence that they were firmly 
established in our island during the middle ages, and held in much 
higher respect than they are at present. Not only were they often 
present with the baron in his field sports—especially that of hawking 
—but not seldom in the ancient pastime played a very active part. 
A still stronger proof of the regard in which they were then held 
was that when the lonely baron entertained his numerous followers 
on grand feast days, the dinner would have been thought very 
incomplete had they not been present, and then not at the lower 
end of the long table among the poor retainers, but at the upper 
part with the most honoured guests. Like the Jews, the people we 
speak of live in little knots and communities, but not, like them, 
confined to some dirty quarter of a city, where they can practise 
their money-making arts. On the contrary, our purer race avoid all 
towns—nay, like the Arab of the desert, they view them with 
unmingled fear and horror. Never is there one seen there, unless it 
be some poor captive, pining away his life for want of fresh air and 
freedom.” 

It need hardly be added that this quaint sketch refers to the 
heron. 
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“THE INCIDENT.” 


N August 17, 1641, Charles the First took his seat in the 
Scottish Parliament, upon which occasion he was welcomed 

in effusive speeches by the Earl of Argyll, as the mouthpiece of the 
nobles, and by Lord Burleigh as Preses, or President, of the Barons 
(lairds) and burgesses. His Majesty showed an undignified eager- 
ness to touch with his sceptre—the Scottish equivalent for the 
Norman formula Ze Roy /e veult—the thirty-nine Acts he had 
previously refused to recognise, and was with some difficulty dis- 
suaded from acting with such inconsiderate hastiness. Differences 
arose from the very beginning. No usher having been appointed, 
the function was summarily usurped by a member, whom the King 
instantly committed to custody for his presumption. The royal 
interference was resented, and, on Argyll’s motion, it was agreed that 
if any dispute on matter of debate sprang up, the question should be 
referred to a committee of six representatives, two from each Estate. 
Accordingly, at the afternoon sitting, Argyll informed Charles that 
“it was hardlie taken that Langtoun, a member of their House, 
should be committed without advyce of Parliament,” in whose name 
he invited his Majesty to declare for himself and his successors that 
nothing of the kind should again occur. Lord Burleigh, a devoted 
adherent of Argyll, “tho’ otherwise no great plotter,” was obliged, 
by reason of his increasing infirmities, to resign the office of Praeses, 
and was succeeded by Lord Balmerino, who had already forgotten 
that he was indebted for his life to the misplaced leniency of his 
sovereign. A tough contest raged for a brief space with regard to 
the appointment of State, Council, and Session officers, which the 
King claimed as his prerogative, but finally yielded the point in 
deference to the alleged use and wont of the Scottish Parliament. 
Charles, indeed, was always worsted. ‘ His Majesty’s businesses,” 
wrote Endymion Porter to Secretary Nicholas, “run in their wonted 
channel—subtle designs of gaining the popular opinion, and weak 
executions for the upholding of monarchy.” Nevertheless, Charles 
assured Queen Henrietta that Argyll had proffered his faithful 
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service, and that Leslie had driven about Edinburgh with him, amid 
the applause of the people. But his eyes gradually opened to a 
truer perception of his isolation when the troops, upon whose aid he 
had counted, were sent to their homes, and when the Barons claimed 
permission to vote by ballot—“ whereby no man’s voice might be 
known ”—and agreed that no one should be eligible for office who 
had taken the King’s part in the late war. Then, indeed, he became 
subject to almost constant depression.. ‘‘ What will be the event of 
these things,” Sir Patrick Wemyss remarked in a letter to the Earl of 
Ormond, “God knows ; for there was never a king so much insulted 
over. It would pity any man’s heart to see how he looks ; for he is 
never at quiet among them, and glad he is when he sees any man 
that he thinks loves him. Yet he is seeming merry at meals.” 
Worse, however, was in store for the unhappy monarch than he 
could have foreseen or imagined, and the blow was all the more 
painful because it was struck by a friend in whom he had always 
reposed perfect confidence, and who had taken excellent precautions 
to insure his own immunity from charges of disloyalty and double- 
dealing. This characteristic love of self-preservation was exemplified 
in this wise. 

One day, says Principal Baillie, Lord Ker, in a drunken mood, 
declared Hamilton to be a “juglar with the King, and a traitor both 
to him and his countrie” ; and sent the Marquis a cartel by the hands 
of the Earl of Crawford, who had also been drinking, not wisely, but 
too well. The missive was delivered in the King’s presence, but the 
Marquis, observing the condition of Ker’s messenger, civilly asked 
him to come for an answer on the morrow. The affair, however, 
soon became public property, and was taken up by Parliament, which 
was greatly scandalised that a man of Hamilton’s quality should be 
“abused at his Majestie’s elbow by drunken fooles.” The Marquis 
thereupon, on his knees, entreated Charles to pardon Lord Ker’s 
indiscretion for the sake of his estimable father, the Duke of Rox- 
borough, and further besought him to overlook Lord Crawford’s 
misconduct, as he was in some measure bound to deliver his com- 
rade’s message. Atthe same time he begged both the King and the 
Parliament to do him justice, and clear his character of all imputation 
of disloyalty. Lord Ker was forthwith compelled to crave his pardon 
in presence of the King and Parliament, which was done very reluc- 
tantly, for he had approached the House with a following of six 
hundred armed friends and retainers. Charles, still attached to his 
self-seeking servant and very equivocal representative, then expressed 
his belief “ that the Marquis had carried himself as a faithful subject 
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and servant in all his employments during these troubles, and as one 
that designed the good and happiness of his country.” His Majesty 
further assented to a formal Act of Parliament, dated September 30, 
1641, the tenour of which is thus worded by Bishop Burnet : 

Whereas there have been certain scandalous words spoken of the Marquis of 
Hamilton tending to the prejudice of his honour and fidelity to his Majesty and 
his country, which are acknowledged by Henry Lord Ker, speaker thereof, in 
presence of his Majesty and the Estates of Parliament, to have been rash and 
groundless, for the speaking whereof he is heartily sorry ; and since his Majesty 
and the Estates of Parliament know it to be so, Therefore his Majesty and the 
Estates foresaid declare the said Marquis of Hamilton to be free thereof, and 
esteem him to be a loyal subject to his Majesty and faithful patriot to his country ; 
and the said Estates remit the further censure of the said Lord Ker to the 
King’s Majesty. 

The explanation of the zealous interest in Hamilton’s exculpation 
manifested by the Scottish Parliament, which had not been particu- 
larly well disposed to him as High Commissioner, is to be found in 
the intimate relations with Argyll, established by the Marquis, with 
the King’s privity and approval. At the same time it is quite 
evident that Charles felt much hurt by Hamilton’s marked deference 
to Argyll and the Covenanters, by which alone he escaped being 
*‘ pursued” as an incendiary. Montrose had more than once warned 
the King against Hamilton’s duplicity, being of course ignorant of 
the singular understanding that existed between the latter and his 
royal master. In consequence of his close imprisonment in the 
Castle and the jealous vigilance of his enemies, it was impossible 
for Montrose to hold any communications with Charles except 
through the agency of the faithless William Murray, whose treach- 
ery he had not yet learned to suspect, though shortly afterwards 
convinced that it was through him the Covenanters had become 
acquainted with his letters to the King from Newcastle. Clarendon, 
indeed, represents Montrose to have had direct intercourse with his 
Majesty, and to have offered to make away with both Hamilton 
and Argyll—a proposition quite in harmony with the manners of the 
times, though, we are assured, it was sternly rejected by Charles, 
who desired his tempter to furnish him with proofs of their guilt such 
as could be submitted to Parliament. No interview, however, of the 
kind could have taken place. It was William Murray who was the 
go-between of the King and his imprisoned well-wisher, and it is not 
disputed that he carried three letters from the Castle to Holyrood. 
On the very morning of October 11 which, as alleged, was to 
have witnessed the abduction or assassination of Hamilton and 
Argyll, William Murray visited Montrose in his prison, and was 
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charged by him to deliver a letter to the King, in which he expressed 
his earnest desire to convince his Majesty of the machinations of his 
enemies. As will be seen hereafter, the language he employed was 
too vague and too general to command immediate attention. 

We learn from Principal Baillie that, after the subsidence of the 
Ker and Hamilton scandal, “ sundrie wyse men even then did begin 
to smell some worse thing ; bot at once there brake out ane noyse of 
one of the most wicked and horrible plotts that has been heard of, 
that putt us all out for some dayes in a mightie fear.” Commissary- 
Clerk Spalding is hardly less sensational. ‘ Much about the 13th 
of October,” he writes, “there fell out a great stir at Edinburgh (the 
King and Parliament peaceably sitting) anent an alledged plot devised 
by the Earl of Crawford, Lieutenant-Crowner (Colonel) Steuart, 
Crowner (Colonel) Cochran, and some others, for taking or killing the 
Marquis of Hamilton, the Earl of Argile, and the Earl of Lanark, 
brother of the Marquis, as the chief instruments of all their troubles.” 
For the picturesque summary of the rumour that got abroad, and 
which was unhesitatingly accepted by the Covenanting public, we 
cannot do better than refer to the gossiping Principal of the Glasgow 
University. This is his report of the current version of the affair : 


It was noised everie where that, upon Captain Walter Stewart’s relation, 
Hamilton, Argile, and Lanerick, onlie for companie, should have been called for 
out of their bed that same night it, was revealt, by Almont, as it were to the 
King’s bedchamber ; when they should have come they were to have been 
arrested as traitors, and to have been delyvered to the Earle of Crauford, waiting 
on with armed sojours at the foot of the back stairs in the garden, by them to be 
cast in a close coatch, and carried to the shore ; for there was a boat attending for 
their convoy to one of the King’s shipps which for some weekes had been in the 
Road for no other purpose known, but should have been the prison out of the 
which they were to be brought before the Parliament to answer challenges of the 
highest treason ; bot, if in their arresting they should have made any resistance, 
Crauford and his sojours were readie to have stabbed them. Cochrane was said 
to have given assureance for bringing his regiment from Musselburgh to command 
the causey of Edinburgh; and that night, with the assistance of manie friends in 
the toune, to have made fast, or killed, if need had been, so manie of the 
Parliament men as were suspected might have been headie for the prisoners’ 
relief. Wayes were made to delyver the castell to Montrose and his fellow 
prisoners. The Kerrs, Humes, Johnstouns, and the most of the borderers were 
said to be in readiness and warning to march towards Edinburgh ; the sojours of 
Berwick also, who yet were not disbanded. These horrible designes breaking 
out, all the citie was in a flought. Hamilton, Argile, Lanerick took a short good 
night with the King and fled to Kenneill. The citizens keeped a strong guard 
that night. Manie of the weel affected noblemen caused watch their houses. 


Such was the popular way of looking at * The Incident,” as the 
affair came to be called by common consent. In the Hardwicke 
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collection of ‘‘ Miscellaneous State Papers ” is printed a brief memoir, 
signed by the Earl of Lanerick, or Lanark, without any address, but 
purporting to be written to a friend whose good opinion was highly 
valued. It is dated “ Kenneel, this 22nd day of October, 1641.” 
As Lord Lanark was a comparatively respectable, colourless, un- 
imaginative individual, it may be fairly assumed that his narrative is 
truthful so far as his personal knowledge was concerned. His life 
was too insignificant to have been in any sort of danger, but the 
use of his name imparted a more natural and substantial aspect 
to the pretended plot. Collusion might possibly have been suspected 
had Hamilton and Argyll alone seemed to have been threatened ; 
while the addition of the harmless Secretary of State gave greater 
breadth to the scheme, and excused the vulgar belief that a great 
blow had been meditated against the friends of the Covenant. 
Lanark’s statement may be briefly epitomised. He begins by saying 
that he fancied the King distrusted him until he took an opportunity 
of assuring his Majesty that he had no more loyal subject than him- 
self, who would aid in bringing even his own brother to justice if he 
deemed him unfaithful. Charles replied that he believed Lanark to 
be “an honest man,” but thought that his brother “had been very 
active in his own preservation.” Subsequently to that interview, 
Lanark watched his brother very closely, but became only the more 
convinced of his fidelity. ‘The King, however, did suspect himself, 
though wrongfully, and that feeling was intensified by the untoward 
event which had just come to pass. General Leslie one day sent a 
messenger to Parliament House to bid Hamilton, Argyll, and himself 
come to him privily. On their arrival they found awaiting them 
a Colonel Hurrie, or Urry, who told them that there was a plot on 
foot to cut their throats that very night, and gave as his authority 
Captain Stewart, who had been asked to jointhe conspirators; thethree 
noblemen, he explained, were to be called into the King’s “ withdraw- 
ing chamber,” as though his Majesty desired to speak with them 
about some Parliamentary business. As soon as they were within 
the apartment, two lords would have entered from the garden stairs 
at the head of 200 to 300 armed men, who, in case of resistance, 
would have made short work of them, but otherwise would have 
carried them on board a King’s ship then lying in the Roads. As 
there was only one witness to attest this tale, Hamilton, fearing a 
charge of “leasing-making,” could only inform Charles that a plot 
had been formed against him and his friends, “‘ the particulars whereof 
he could not then condescend upon, because he could not sufficiently 
prove it.” Later in the day, however, Captain Stewart confirmed 
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Colonel’s Urry’s statement, and shortly afterwards Lieut.-Colonel 
Hume and some others deposed that they had been ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness for a great design that was to be accomplished 
that night, for taking part in which they would be duly rewarded. As 
the appointed hour was then nigh at hand, Hamilton and Argyll 
withdrew from the Court after sending for Lanark, who very 
reluctantly tore himself away from the pleasant society he was at 
that moment enjoying. Impressed with a belief in all that they 
had heard, the three consulted their safety for that night, and on 
the following morning they wrote to the King to explain their 
absence on the previous evening. His Majesty was sorely displeased 
with these letters, and on going to Parliament House, allowed some 
500 avowed opponents of the Covenant to follow and surround his 
coach. With a view to prevent a tumult in the streets, Hamilton 
and the others, escorted by a small party of friends, quietly rode out 
of town, but took care, before they did so, to entreat the Lord 
Chancellor to assure his Majesty of their unshaken loyalty and 
attachment. Lord Lanark concludes with the remark, that on hearing 
that the King had spoken of him to his disadvantage, he had imme 
diately written to his Majesty affirming his fidelity, and protesting 
his readiness to punish his brother with his own hands, if he had done 
anything amiss. The King, however, had vouchsafed no answer. 
According to Bishop Guthry, the King and many others were of 
opinion that the pretended plot was devised in the expectation of 
suddenly terminating the parliamentary session, and of bringing 
about a rupture between his Majesty and the majority that followed 
Argyll, though one does not see very clearly the object of such a 
measure. To avert this issue, Charles hastened to Parliament House 
with a strong escort of devoted Royalists, who are accused of having 
conducted themselves in a riotous and unseemly manner within the 
precincts of that august assembly. The King’s party, inflamed by zea 
and indignation, demanded that Hamilton and his companions 
should be proclaimed traitors, and the King himself, as will be 
presently shown, dwelt with bitterness and sorrow upon Hamilton’s 
ingratitude to himself. In the first instance the seemingly affrighted 
noblemen proceeded no further than to Lady Anne Cunningham’s 
country seat, about twelve miles distant from the capital, and a few 
miles from Linlithgow. Some days later they removed to Hamilton, 
and ultimately to Glasgow. In the meantime great excitement 
prevailed in Edinburgh. General Leslie was appointed Captain of 
the Guards and of the Castle, and Governor of the town. The 
King himself, says Spalding, was much astonished, “and imme- 
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diately hung a sword about his craig, which he never did before.” 
The commissioners, or “spies,” of the English Parliament lost no 
time in reporting this commotion, so as to make it appear in the 
worst possible colours. Pym_ straightway affected to believe 
that a Popish plot had been devised by Lord Crawford and other 
Papists against the religion and liberties of both countries. The 
Parliamentary leaders thereupon applied to the Earl of Essex for 
additional guards to secure the independence of their debates, and 
in compliance with their request a hundred men of the Westminster 
Trained Bands were stationed round the House. The Scots, how- 
ever, simply suspected Montrose and his fellow “ Plotters ” confined 
in the Castle, and had no fear of their Popish enemies. 

A singularly quaint and racy description of what passed in 
Parliament in connection with this curious business is furnished by 
Sir James Balfour, Lord Lyon King-at-arms, which may be sum- 
marised without entire loss of its original piquancy and flavour. On 
October 12, the narrative begins, the King informed the Lords that 
he had a very strange story to tell them. While walking in the 
garden on the previous day, he was joined by the Marquis of Hamil- 
ton, who, after presenting some trivial petition, began “in a philo 
sophicall and parabolicall way ” to show how his enemies had been 
uttering against him malicious calumnies, “to misinforme and exasperat 
my wyffe (Queen Henrietta) against him, wich werry muche greived 
him.” He went on to say that he could not believe his Majesty 
was accessory to such base plots, and so begged leave to retire from 
the Court that night. The King then took out of his pocket a letter 
which he had that morning received from Hamiltcn, gratefully 
acknowledging his Majestys manifold favours to himself, and pro 
testing his own loyalty and devotedness even unto death. This letter 
having been read aloud by the Clerk of the House, the King, “ with 
teares in his eyies, and (as it seimed) in a verey grate greiffe” ex- 
pressed his surprise at such a letter, and declared that had he believed 
the reports made by persons about him, whom he respected and 
trusted in the highest degree, he would have “layed him faste” long 
ago, but he had always slighted such rumours and had taken his part 
through everything. 

The depositions of Captain Stewart, Lieut.-Colonel Urry, and 
Lieut.-Colonel Hume having been noted down, the King demanded 
that Hamilton should be forbidden to enter the House until the 
matter had been thoroughly sifted and full justice had been done to 
himself. The Duke of Roxborough went down on his knees and 
declared that he knew nothing of the matter, and Lord Amond, whose 
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name had been dragged into the imaginary plot, asserted that he had 
no hand or part in anything so base. Nevertheless, continues Sir 
James Balfour, his Majesty “‘still exaggerats my Lord Hamilton going 
after that maner from hes Courte” ; and, alluding to the confidence 
he had reposed in the Marquis, when calumniated by Lord Ochiltree 
and others, he said he thought he could not have found “a surer 
sanctuary” than the King’s bedchamber. But since he had made 
“suche a noisse and bussines” it must be for one of two reasons— 
“ather feare wich he thought could not be inherent to maney Scotts, 
muche lesse to him, ore ells a grate distruste of him.” The Lord 
Chancellor desired that the affair should be conducted in a strictly 
Parliamentary manner, and that the persons implicated should be 
arrested, kept apart, and brought to a public trial. To that reason- 
able proposition Lord Lindsay demurred on the ground that it would 
be unprecedented, which drew from Charles an extraordinary expo- 
sition of his views as to the power and duty of Parliament, which, 
he averred, was not “ tayed to the rigor of former lawes, bot to make 
lawes and not to follow them bot in such casses as they pleassed.” 
For himself he should feel that he was wronged if the House 
appointed a committee, as he was aware that there were many indi- 
viduals who were trying to make mischief between himself and his 
subjects. ‘The House then rose, after committing Crawford, Stewart, 
and Cochrane to the custody of certain “ bailzies,” or baillies. 

On the following day the King expressed himself as much pained 
that “ Hamiltone should haue so scurweley wssed him after that 
maner. Now he hard he wes gone and had debosht the other two 
with him. As for his brother Lanreicke, he wes a werey good young 
man, and he knew naething of him. As for Argyle he woundered 
quhat should move him to goe away ; he knew not quhat to say of 
him ; and he wes in a verey grate doubte wether or not he 
should tell quhat he knew of Hamiltone, bot nou he wold not.” 
In this feeble maundering style Charles whined and babbled 
throughout that untoward business, scuffling with Parliament but 
never daring to strike home. It is true that, with the exception 
of the Duke of Lennox, he had not a single staunch and avowed 
supporter in any one of the Three Estates. He was buffeted to and 
fro by angry winds and waves, and found nowhere a sure resting- 
place for the sole of his foot. His own Advocate, Sir Thomas Hope, 
had the effrontery to exhort him to remove from his person and 
court those who had been cited to appear before Parliament as 
common incendiaries and stirrers-up of tumults, simply because they 
were reputed to be well-disposed to the King rather than to the 
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Covenant. To this impudent suggestion Charles replied that it would 
not conduce to peace “to put publick affronts opone men of quality ; 
and it was etter to quensche a flame with watter than ade oyle 
therto.” A desultory conversation ensued, in the midst of which 
the House was informed that the Earl of Carnwaith had said to 
William Dick “ yesternight,” that now we had three kings and “ by 
G two of them behoued to want the head.” This statement was 
confirmed by William Dick, who added that the Earl spoke “with 
grate execrations of Hamiltone and Argyle.” A committee, consist- 
ing of three members of each Estate, was then appointed to inquire 
into this absurd affair. 

At the sitting of October 14, Charles condescended to’ explain 
how it was, as Lieut.-Colonel Home had truly deposed, that 
Cochrane was brought to his bedchamber by William Murray. 
Cochrane, he said, had been strongly recommended to him by his 
sister, the deposed Queen of Bohemia, and therefore he had consented 
toreceive him. On being introduced, Cochrane stated that, if assured 
of secrecy, he could reveal some matters of great importance, but, as 
a fact, he did little more than sing his own praises. For his own 
part, he would rather say no more unless the House pressed him to 
do so, and Cochrane gave hisconsent. He must, however, call upon 
the Lord Chancellor to find a way to clear his honour, lest he should 
be “ esteeimed a searcher out of holles in men’s coattes.” On this 
string his Majesty harped for some time, though to quite unsympa- 
thetic ears. . 

The wrangle as to whether a public or a semi-private examination 
should be instituted occupied the House also on October 15, and 
in the end Charles lost his self-control, and, with a great oath, 
asseverated that Hamilton, the night before he went away, told him 
he was basely “ sclandered.” Why, then, did the House deny him 
his just and reasonable request? If they refused him this, what 
would they grant him? At that moment the House was informed 
that Lord Crawford and Colonel Cochrane craved to be heard in 
their own defence, but the King insisted that no answer should be 
returned to them until he had received one, otherwise he would 
proclaim to all the world that Parliament had refused him justice. 
On the next day the King appealed to the barons (lairds) and bur- 
gesses, whereupon Sir Thomas Hope, son of the King’s Advocate, 
moved that the absent lords be invited to return, as they had quitted 
the town solely to prevent rioting. Charles rejoined that he would 
take no part in their recall. If Parliament agreed to a public trial, 
their friends could send for them, but personally he would have 
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nothing to do with it. After a few words from Lord Lindsay and the 
Duke of Lennox, his Majesty querulously repeated his complaint of 
the treatment he was experiencing. “If these were the fruits of their 
Covenant, he called the Lord to judge it.” The King’s Advocate 
then “ opined ” that if the absent lords petitioned to be heard before 
Parliament, they would be entitled to an answer, Yea or Nay. 

The 17th falling on a Sunday may perchance have afforded 
some rest and relief to the sorely harassed monarch, while, on the 
18th, each Estate sat apart ; but on the day after that, Lord Chan- 
cellor Loudon stated that on his knees he had craved his Majesty’s 
permission to visit the absent lords, whom he had consequently seen, 
and was empowered by them to attest their loyalty and devotedness. 
The King insisted that the incident must, for all that, be thoroughly 
cleared up. At length, disgusted and worn out by the hopeless struggle 
against bitter enemies and lukewarm unfriends, Charles consented on 
the 21st to the appointment of a committee of four members from 
each Estate, seven of whom should constitute a quorum, provided 
that each Estate was represented by at least two members. 

On October 22, Hamilton wrote to Charles from Keneill to the 
effect that words failed him to express his sorrow “ for the clowd of 
your Majestie’s displeasure which now hangs over me, occasioned by 
misfortune and the subtility of my enymies, noe designe of myne in 
doeing that which might prejudge your Majestie’s service in the least 
degree.” He then proceeded to explain that it was past ten o’clock 
at night before he was in possession of trustworthy information, and at 
that hour he could not venture to disturb his Majesty. On the morrow 
the Earl of Argyll instructed Mr. Maule to acquaint the King with 
full particulars of what had come te their knowledge, but they had ne 
intention of leaving Edinburgh urtil they heard that the King 
was about to set out for Parliament House, attended by the cited 
lords and their followers. As many of their friends had gathered round 
them, they feared that a tumult might arise, to avoid which they rode 
out of town. Could he, however, have foreseen that the King would 
misjudge him, cr imagine that he personally could entertain the 
slightest distrust of his Majesty, he would rather have laid down his 
life. This plausible epistle was followed by another on the next day, 
in which the Marquis bewailed his misfortune in having caused so 
much disturbance of the public business, for which he humbly en- 
treated his Majesty’s pardon. Still more did he grieve for the “ heavy 
aspersion ” that he could have admitted a thought of the King “ being 
privie to any such base act.” ‘To have believed which would have 
been a greater crime in him than in any other person living, seeing 
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how long he had enjoyed the happiness of knowing his Majesty, and 
the manifold favours he had received at his hands. 

By the 28th of that wearisome month the clouds and thick dark- 
ness had begun to disperse, and a little light penetrated through the 
gloom. We learn from Sir James Balfour, that on that day “ the 
grate committee for the lait incident does make their report, and 
the depositions taken by them are publickly read in the House.” 
These depositions on many essential points flatly contradicted one 
another. There had evidently been much loose and idle talk among 
those “irresponsible chatterers,” but no trustworthy evidence was 
obtained of anything that could be construed into a serious plot. Of 
the King’s privity even to these vague utterances, there was not the 
slightest proof. Two days later, Charles remarked that the return of 
the absenting lords would give him pleasure, but, for reasons best 
known to himself, and which he did not care to communicate to others, 
he would not agree to their being recalled by order of Parliament. 
Nevertheless, on November 1, Parliament voted that Hamilton, 
Argyll, and Lanark did well to leave the town in order to avoid tumult, 
and instructed the President to write and request them to return, 
Montrose and his three fellow “plotters ” then demanded their release, 
as they had been imprisoned for seven months without being allowed 
a public hearing. Parliament, however, refused to consider their appli- 
cation, until Montrose should have explained what he really meant 
when he wrote to the King, that “he wold particularly acquant his 
Majesty with a bussines wich not onlie did concerne his honor in a 
heighe degree, but the standing and falling of his croune lykwayes.” 
It was therefore ordered that he should be examined before The 
Incident Committee, who informed the House that Montrose pro- 
tested he wrote in a general sense, and had no intention of accusing 
anyone—an answer that was reasonably pronounced unsatisfactory. 
For all that, on November 16, Parliament “ordained” the libera- 
tion of Montrose, his brother-in-law Archibald Lord Napier, and 
the lairds of Keir and Blackhall, “on caution that from hencefourth 
they carry themselves soberly and discreitly, and that they shall 
appear before the committee appoynted by the King and Parliament 
4th of January next.” The Earl of Crawford, and the other military 
men implicated in the alleged plot against Hamilton and Argyll, were 
unconditionally released “ one the humble supplicatione ” of those 
two noblemen. 

According to custom the dissolution of Parliament was preceded 
by its “riding ”—a phrase explained by the following entry for 
November 17 in Spalding’s History of the Troubles, &c.: “The 
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King with his Estates rode to Parliament in a goodly manner.” The 
crown was borne by the Earl of Argyll, in the absence of the Marquis 
of Douglas, while the Marquis of Hamilton as “Master of his 
Majestie’s horsses red iust behind the King.” Parliament sat 
till eight o’clock in the evening ; and was afterwards entertained by 
the King at supper “in royal and merry manner”—“the castle salutes 
the King at supper with thirty-two shot of great ordnance.” Previous 
to the rising of Parliament on that last day, Charles presented to the 
Earl of Argyll, with his own hand, a patent creating him Marquis of 
Argyll, Earl of Kintyre, and Lord of Lorne. This distinction Argyll 
received on bended knees, “randring his Majesty humble and 
hartly thanks for so great a grace and favour far by (beyond) his 
merit and expectation.” Lord Amond was at the same time created 
Earl of Callendar, while the “crooked little ” veteran, General Leslie, 
with tears running down his cheeks, not only thanked the King for 
making him Earl of Leven, but promised that “‘ he would never more 
serve against him ; but that whenever his Majesty would require his 
service he should have it, without ever asking what the cause was.” 
Honours descended in a bounteous shower upon the most troublesome 
of the King’s opponents, while his friends alone were left out in the 
cold without the slightest recognition of their unflinching fidelity. 
Thus Charles returned to London “the contented King of a 
contented people,” at the cost of his own influence and self-respect, 

and with the knowledge that the Scots were only awaiting their 
opportunity, in conjunction with their English correspondents and 
sympathisers, of wringing from his necessities still greater concessions. 

As for “ The Incident ” itself there is much reason to suspect that 
it sprang entirely out of the subtle and unscrupulous brain of William 

Murray. Up to that date he had been apparently attached to 

Montrose, notwithstanding his secret betrayal to the Covenanters of 

that nobleman’s letters to the King ; but subsequently he became 

devoted to the Marquis of Hamilton, so long at least as the latter 
maintained his close intimacy with Argyll. In what manner Crawford 
and his associates were drawn into the business has never been made 
quite clear ; though it may be not unfairly conjectured that Murray 
took advantage of their extreme weakness and credulity, and contrived 
to make them believe whatever he wished. The proceedings of the 
parliamentary committee and the depositions of the officers were 
transmitted to his Majesty’s Privy Council ; and on the 4th November 

Secretary Nicholas wrote to Charles that their lordships had caused to 

be read in their hearing all the papers connected with the affair, but 

had no intention of publishing their contents, beyond making it 
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generally known that there was nothing in them that in any sort 
reflected upon his Majesty’s honour. The papers, he continued, were 
left in his hands unsealed, with instructions to allow them to be 
inspected by any members of the Privy Council who might desire to 
read them, though no copies were to be given to anyone without his 
Majesty’s special permission. There the matter rests in its original 
obscurity. In the words of the late historiographer of Scotland, 
nothing resulted save “chaotic contradiction and confusion” from 
the parliamentary investigation, which was either “wrecked, or so 
steered as to reach no conclusion.” 
JAMES HUTTON. 
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LIFE IN THE NORTH SEA. 


HEN the hot summer sun shines upon the city, blistering poor 
mortals with its fierce rays, when the dust and din and 
steam of town have done their work, our thoughts turn to the sea. 
Yea, even in the still country, when spring is past, or the long summer 
days have come and gone, a time arrives when we begin to think we 
have had enough of gentle life, enough of the 
Shady rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals, 
and we long for the roar of the breakers. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean, roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain, 


we say to ourselves, furbishing up our memories of Byron, and then 
perhaps we pack our trunks, take our tickets, and make for the sea- 
side. Arrived there, we immediately set up as amateur sailors, rowing 
in dainty little boats, taking passage in trim sailing yachts—sometimes 
even daring to sit far out on the prow—crossing perhaps to Boulogne 
or Dieppe on a creaky old steamer, and, when ashore, generally and 
at all times strutting about in loose semi-sailor dress. It is all so 
sweet, so pretty, so “awfully jolly,” we venture to say, even allowing 
a little scope to our language when away from town and freed from 
conventionality. 

We become roused to a wonderful pitch of enthusiasm, and begin 
to think in soberness and faith that no life is like that spent on the 
ocean wave. 

But perhaps we cannot get away to the bright seaside, and as a 
sort of compromise betake ourselves to the Royal Naval Exhibition 
at Chelsea, where the smell of the sea is in the imagination if not in 
the air, and where perhaps more may be learned of the great ocean, 
and those who go down to the sea in ships, than by many months’ 
sojourn in indolent activity in fashionable watering places. Amidst 
a host of attractions in the Exhibition, our attention is specially 
riveted by a ship of quaint structure and dimensions, with a great 
twenty-feet flag, bearing the words “Mission to Deep-Sea Fisher- 
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men,” and with a smaller burgee flying from her mizzen, inscribed the 
Heroine. This ship, we find, has a wonderful history, to be read as 
follows : 

“The Heroine is a British dandy-rigged ketch, and is a perfect 
specimen of the deep-sea fishery trawling boats. She was built at 
Yarmouth in 1858, and has been fishing out of that port for over 
thirty years. Her long list of voyages was only closed during the past 
winter, when she returned home seriously damaged ina gale. Yet 
as lately as 1889 she was registered as ‘ first-class Yarmouth,’ though 
the smacks that are now constructed for fleeting are mostly larger 
than this vessel. 

“When first built, the Heroine was rigged as a lugger, and was 
engaged in the herring fishing, but since 1886 she has only been used 
for trawling. ‘Till that time, during the spring and autumn home 
herring fishing, she accompanied the drift-net fleets, though in 
summer and winter she acted as atrawler. The Heroine appears 
always to have had Yarmouth as a centre, and, unlike the Scotch and 
Manx boats, did not follow the herrings round the coasts of the 
British islands. 

‘When trawling she carried a crew of six men, though from Hull and 
Grimsby only four men and a boy form the crew of a trawler. When 
engaged in drift-net fishing, eight or nine men would form her crew. 

“She is nominally only 36 tons burden, but looks a larger vessel, 
and has a wonderful record of combat with the waves, for in this re- 
spect she has proved a veritable Heroine. Formore than thirty years she 
has been tossed about, taking all weathers and surmounting all dis- 
asters, and there is probably no gale of memorable severity during 
that long period which she has not encountered. For instance, 
on December 1, 1863, a terrific storm swept a portion of the 
North Sea, where she along with other Yarmouth vessels was fishing. 
Seventeen Yarmouth boats were lost, and many and many a fisher- 
man went down, but morning dawned to find the Heroine riding 
safely. She was out again in the March 1883 gale, when hundreds 
of fishermen were drowned, and twenty or thirty smacks sank with 
all hands. This and many another storm battered the ancient craft. 

“On October 14, 1890, she was fishing off Borkum reef, in North 
Holland. It was blowing heavily, and the ship was ‘ lying-to’ close 
reefed on the starboard tack, when a heavy sea rose up to windward 
and broke broadside full over her. It was dark at the time, being 
half-past six at night. ‘The mizzen mast was snapped off at the deck, 
and sails and all were hurled into the water on the port side, danger- 
ously held by the rigging. The crew cleared it away successfully, 
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only to find that the bulwarks were smashed, the mainsail burst to 
shreds, and—w/tima spes /—the boat stove in. However, they rode 
the night out successfully, cleared away the wreckage, rigged the 
torn foresail as a trysail against the mast, were picked up in the 
morning and towed home by another of the same owner’s boats. 
The mysterious whisper, ‘coffin ship!’ has been heard relative to 
the Heroine—but her skipper ought to know, and he describes her 
as a good sea-boat. This same skipper, who commanded her during 
her last voyage, was, oddly enough, cabin boy in her when first she 
went to sea ;. while, still more oddly, one of her former skippers was 
cook or cabin boy. A battered, genuine old tub, a true child of the 
ocean, that is the Heroine.” 

The Heroine is thus a typical North Sea trawler. That is to say, 
while there are now many craft in the big North Sea fishing fleets 
which far surpass her in size and general provision for comfort, yet 
she is a fair sample of what smacks used to be, and what many of 
them still are. She forms a link with the past, and still bears the 
smell of the sea upon her ; for, almost yesterday, she rode upon the 
waves and took her share of punishment from the wind and tempest. 

Suppose we take a voyage in her, and imagine that the time is 
ten or twelve years ago. We shall then see what a large fleet is like, 
and how the days and nights of these North Sea trawlers (of whom 
there are now 20,000) are spent. It is a winter’s morning, there is 
some snow on the ground, and, as Hamlet says, “it is a nipping and 
an eager air.” We had better be at home in our beds or breakfast- 
rooms than seeking for adventure on the water, we perhaps think, as 
we squeeze ourselves through the hole in the deck which admits to 
the little cabin. This is no easy matter, even to thin-bodied men 
like ourselves, and we can picture more than one of our friends 
whose girth of flesh could scarcely enter here. It is a thin short 
ladder by which we go down, unsteady at the foot, and it requires 
a clear head and a steadying arm to support one while feeling his way. 
The last step is made by a sort of jerky slide from the rung of the 
little ladder over a tiny locker on to the floor, and then we are able 
to draw a fresh breath and look around. The first thought is that 
here we are shut up in a little cupboard. No spacious state-room 
this, or big steerage cabin. By the side of the stairway a fire is 
blazing in a rough grate, and a large round pot is upon it, lashed into 
position by a strong iron chain. Were it not for this chain the pot 
with its boiling contents would soon slip from its resting-place as 
the little vessel began to pitch and roll upon the waves, and our 
knees would probably be sadly drenched and scalded. The little 
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room is five feet six inches high ; its length is about eight feet, and 
there are deal lockers on both its sides. Above the lockers are 
certain diminutive cupboards with sliding doors, but these are the 
bunks into which big burly men have to squeeze their huge bodies 
if they desire a rest in bed (sic!), but which, we mentally vow, will 
never tempt us within their dismally small recesses. Should the 
Heroine go down, say we, in this wild North Sea, let us at least 
perish in a bigger space than those coffin beds. The keen airis very 
piercing on deck, and as we clear the river and get away beyond the 
Yarmouth Roads, we can hear the whish of the wind in the sails, and 
know that the grey waves are already beginning to lash the sides of 
the ship. Involuntarily we think of the grim tales of shipwreck 
and death on these dangerous roads, and we wish more than ever 
that our cruise may be brightened by friendly skies and smooth seas. 
“Come up, sir,” bawls the cheery voice of the skipper ; “come on 
deck ; we are now in the open.” “ Ay, ay, skipper,” we respond, 
and then make our way up. The shore is now a mere black line 
enveloped in a misty haze, but the clear sky looks down upon this 
wintry sea. It is piercingly cold, and we find it necessary to wrap 
our warmest clothing around our bodies. Meanwhile the little 
Heroine ploughs her way right gallantly, rising and falling gracefully 
with the undulating swell. Rising and falling a little bit too much 
for us, however, for a strange sickly feeling has seized our inwards, 
so that the far-off wonder of the heavens and the measured musicof 
the waves begin to have their magic taken out of them. As the 
hours wear on the light-hearted cheeriness of our sailor friends 
increases ; little snatches of song are sung, pleasant badinage is 
heard, but there is little pleasure in our hearts ; so that we are fain 
to seek once more the shelter of the grimy little cabin. If the cold 
is keen above, the heat is here stifling, and adds fuel to the flame, so 
far as our sickness is concerned ; but we make the best of it, quietly 
huddled in the corners at the farthest angle from the red-hot fire. 
The steward—a grizzled old man he, who has seen many a sad day 
and wild night on this rough German Ocean—is busy cooking the 
dinner. When it is ready, we dimly observe that it consists of a 
small boiled leg of mutton and a gigantic sweet suet pudding. 
“Jest try one mouthful, sir,” pleads honest Mat Taylor. “No, 
thank you, steward,” say we, loathing the very sight of food. But 
the hungry smacksmen eat, and eat with a.vengeance. The mutton 
soon vanishes, and the quantities of that indigestible suet pudding 
that are stowed away are simply illimitable. Brave stomachs ; 
braver than our hearts! Thisafternoon is a cheerless one ; the wind 
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is sweeping the dark cold sea; we can imagine the black clouds 
massing in the sky that looks as if it were about to fall on our heads ; 
we know that the waves are now lapping and then thrashing the 
sides of the ship ; we feel that every minute takes us nearer the 
Dogger Bank, whither we are bound ; but, indeed, we can think of 
little, nor, of that little—long. So the afternoon drags along, and 
tea-time comes. A huge pot is that simmering on the fire ; great 
beakers are those that the big fellows hold to their mouths ; but the 
tea is not for us. We have a mad inclination to sweep everything to 
the floor, and glory in the wreck which we have made. But calmer 
thoughts prevail. 

And now the night has fallen ; that most solemn of hours, night 
to a landsman in a tiny craft in an unknown sea. For to us it is 
unknown under these circumstances, however well known it may 
be to the seasoned salts who form the crew. Bad as we feel, we 
must make a determined effort to go up and have another look 
around, ere we make our beds in the corners for the night. We 
therefore scramble and squeeze our way up the little staircase, and, 
like drunken men, steady ourselves as best we can when on deck. 
The sea, oh ! how we have loved it in song and in story ; oh! how 
we hate it now as it churns us on its bosom. Feebly we gaze on 
inky skies, an inky sea, and a dancing, uncanny heap of boards 
under our feet. But the strong man at the tiller is jolly, and he 
treats us to a sacred song with this refrain: 

Rocks and storms I’ll fear no more, 
When on that Eternal shore. 

Drop the anchor, furl the sail, 

I am safe within the Veil. 

As the night gets blacker and the skies denser we descend the 
ladder once more. There are the cupboards up there, which the 
crew call bunks, but we still prefer our corners on the lockers. It is 
a long and weary night through which we pass. We can scarcely be 
said to sleep, only to doze wearily, awaking ever and again to a sense 
of continued sickness, and disturbed from time to time by the calls 
of the men on deck, the roar of the gale in the shrouds, or the 
stertorous sounds from the sleepers in the bunks. Rut with the 
morning calm reflection comes, and best reflection of all, the thought 
that our sickness has quite passed away. We bounce upon the deck 
with renewed vigour, and “a strange sight and a beautiful” meets 
our eyes. Yonder is the broad bright sun slowly climbing the 
eastern wave ; the clear steely skies are free from a single cloud ; 
the sea is smooth and friendly, and a gentle breeze fills the sails. 
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Half an hour’s exercise on deck gives us a vigorous appetite, and we 
eat as if we had never eaten before, and indeed we have touched 
nothing since yestermorn. Our courage is once more up, and thoughts 
of adventure arise again. Everybody seems happy, and the smart 
Heroine (she is already old) skims gracefully on her way. Ere night- 
fall we shall be with the Short Blue fleet, now fishing in the Great 
Silver Pits, and we shall behold that floating village peopled with a 
thousand souls which hitherto we have only seen in imagination or 
rude pictures. Our sailor friends amuse us, for they can spin any 
number of yarns, some gruesome enough, and others gay, but all 
smelling (if one may so say) of the sea. As the day wears on we 
have the company of a flock of sea-fowl, and as we have been careful 
to provide guns we forthwith set ourselves to deal out death to the 
poor birds. It is not an easy task, however, for it is one thing to 
shoot birds on “evra firma, and quite another from the deck of a 
rolling North Sea fishing smack. Still we manage to bring down 
two, though we are almost sorry for our bloodthirsty work, like him 
who shot the albatross : 


And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work them woe : 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 

That made the breeze to blow. 

*¢ Ah, wretch !” said they, ‘‘ the bird to slay, 
That made the breeze to blow.’’ 


When early dinner time comes we are fully prepared to do 
justice to the substantial “tack” provided by our good steward. 
To-day it is a wonderful decoction known as “broth,” with cold 
mutton, and a tremendous currant dumpling. These are the times 
of the “coper” in the North Sea; there are only a limited number 
of teetotallers as yet in the fleets, and we find that of this crew of 
seven, five wash down their capacious meal with a jug of ale drawn 
from a little barrel stowed away in a diminutive locker behind the 
little stair that leads on deck. All through the afternoon we are 
favoured with the same seasonable breeze and pleasant seas, and just 
as the earliest approaches of dusk are noticed we sight the fleet. 
At first the sails seem like a group of snowflakes on the horizon, but 
as we get nearer and nearer the smacks loom bigger and bigger, and 
at last we find ourselves set down in the midst of some two hundred 
fishing vessels, and at least seventy miles from the nearest strip of 
land. Some of the smacks are bigger than ours, and some smaller, 
but yonder ones far away, whether smailer or bigger, seem no larger 
than a coast fisherman’s lugger. Hearty hails greet the Heroine 
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from many a quarter—‘ What cheer, oh’s?” and “Welcomes” 
innumerable. Our crew have another fresh leg of mutton in stock, 
and three or four cronies are invited to come on board to-morrow 
and join in the feast. 

And now the evening has fallen—an early, cold, winter’s eve, and 
the village of floating cabins fades from our view, all save the ship’s 
lights that twinkle in the gloom that has crept over the sea. Far 
away yonder the smack of the “admiral,” or leader of the fleet, is 
pointed out to us, distinguishable by a special white light that gleams 
in the rigging. At sundown the “admiral” had given his flag signal 
for “Down trawl,” that is, casting the net overboard, and it is now 
our turn to shoot our great 40 feet trawl beam, with its gaping net 
bag, to secure, if possible, our first catch of fish. The wind is 
freshening, and there is every prospect of that “smart breeze” which 
the trawler always weicomes as a good and profit-bringing friend. 
The heavens are dull and black ; no stars are visible ; only those 
faint and lustreless ones that dot the surface of the sea—the lamps 
of the two hundred smacks that surround us. It is now time to 
“turn in,” so the first night-watch goes on deck for his lonely vigil 
until eleven or twelve o’clock, when the “admiral” will give his 
signal to “ Up trawl,” by firing a white rocket. 

We are sleeping as best we can in our two corners ; one man is 
lying on the floor with his feet to the dying fire, and his head on his 
rough sea-boots for a pillow; the others are crouching in the 
cupboards up above, most of them in their usual garb—less the sea- 
boots—when suddenly a tremendous voice is heard from the deck, 
sounding like the trump of doom, “ Rouse out there! rouse out!” 
It is the most unwelcome moment perhaps in a trawler’s life when 
this shout is heard, for the eyes are heavy, the limbs stiff, and the 
cold night wind raves above. Yet weall rush on deck—we, the land- 
lubbers, as anxious as any to have a share in the first haul. The 
net is heaved up by means of a wooden capstan, and we set to work 
with all our might to turn this round and round and round again. 
Talk about gymnastic exercise ; this is muscular exercise with a 
vengeance. For two mortal hours we are at it. “Some of the other 
smacks have an engine to work the capstan, and the gear is got up in 
twenty minutes, but our tug of war in the game of competition is an 
uneven one, being only muscles versus steam. “Bah!” cries the 
stay-at-home personage who knows everything, from the fate of 
empires to the latest bit of scandal, “this is mere child’s play to big- 
chested brawny men with irony sinews.” “ Well, my dear sir,” we may 
rejoin, “try it yourself ; or if you be a weak valetudinarian, send one 
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of your athletic friends, and perhaps he will be glad to get a respite, 
like another athlete now reclining and puffing uneasily on the deck.” 
But, bless us, these arm-chair folks know everything with scientific 
accuracy! When the trawl is fairly hauled in we are gloriously 
rewarded for our midnight toil. Thereis a grand “take” of haddock, 
halibut, whiting, and, best of al!, such “ prime” fish as sole, plaice, 
and ‘urbot. “Better nor some first hauls is this yer, mate,” cries 
Bi! the fourth hand, to Jim, the third. “ Ay, ay, friend,” responds 
Jim, “ better nor that ’un when on’y a wee whitin’ cam’ up.” This 
leads to one or two further stories about the heartless days and nights 
that smacksmen spend in the course of their arduous handling of the 
trawl, wherein the climax is reached by the tale of a former eight 
weeks’ voyage of the Heroine, in which only £30 was earned, 
representing about £5 or £6 as the share of the entire crew. Pity 
the poor wives and children of these hardy fellows in such a case. 
Meanwhile the fish have to be cleaned and put away in boxes, and 
the trawl is again shot into the water. Then we turn in ; all save the 
second night-watch, whose place is on the deck, guiding the ship, and 
passing the hours as best he can under the silent companionship of 
the heavens. At 5.30 the shout is heard once more, “ Rouse out ! 
rouse out !”; and as a second refrain, “ All haul! all haul!” We 
hasten to the capstan and commence our second stiff tug. When 
daylight has come the boat is got down, the fish boxes lowered, and 
three of the hands row for the steam cutter, which is now in the fleet 
awaiting her cargo of fish. Day is well up ere a bit of breakfast can 
be served, but when the food is ready all hands fall to with might 
and main. 

Slowly, but withal pleasantly, the days drag by. Perhaps the two 
events that dwell most vividly in our recollection are those of a 
visit to the coper, and the fierce gale that smote the fleet with dire 
havoc during the early days of the second week of our sojourn on 
the Great Silver Pits. The “coper,” or floating grog-ship, is, we 
find, the smacksmen’s chief rendezvous. They are not all drunkards 
—far from it—but the fleet, as a whole, is, to say the least, bitten by 
the serpent. The coper is a Dutchman, carrying a considerable 
supply of vile brandies and gins, and certain other merchandise that 
had better be nameless. We board her on the fourth day of our 
stay, and are received by the master himself, who bellows in our ears, 
“Velcome, and velcome, mine very goot friends.” And vat vill 
you ’ave,” adds he, in dulcet tones as we reach the dimly-lighted 
after-cabin. ‘Just von leetle drop ov Hollands for veelings and 
goot vellowships,” he continues, producing a bottle and pouring out 
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a tiny drop for his customers, as a whet to appetite. The coper is 
fairly thronged both below and above deck, and a brisk trade is 
clearly being done. This is the engine of demoralisation in the 
fishing fleets, without a doubt. It is a vile drink that is retailed, and 
it arouses vile passions. Not only are scant earnings thrown away, 
to the impoverishment of faithful wives and loving children far away 
in the dark streets at home, but dishonesty is begotten as well, for 
there are nets, gear, and fish handed to Mynheer Dutchman which 
belong to others, while coarse language is now in the ascendant, 
combined with fierce horseplay and occasional bitter quarrels. Time 
forbids to tell of all that we see and hear, and, indeed, the whole 
atmosphere is so sickening that we hasten from the demon-ship as 
from a tainted thing— 


The nightmare, Life-in-death, is she 
That thicks men’s blood with cold. 


As we row back to the Heroine the mate tells us a sad story of 
the coper. “It wus Ted Jones,” says he, “and ’e ’ad been to the 
Louise with two 0’ ’is crew. They spent the afternoon in playin’ 
cards and thick drinkin’, and it wus dark when the Dutchie turned 
’em off the ship, and cut the boat’s painter. This fair angered Ted, 
who was three-parts drunk, and he swore like a trooper. Pete Young, 
the second mate on Ted’s smack, ’ad the steerin’ oar as they put orf, 
but Ted ’e would ’ave it. Pete and the rest said ‘No,’ and this made 
Ted more wild than iver. So ’e got up, made for the stern, seized 
the oar, and yelled, ‘I'll steer her to hell, by God!’ But jest then 
he lost his balance, for ’e wus ’alf mad and more’n ’alf drunk, and ’e 
sank like a stone in the black water.” 

This is but one of the many stories which reach our ears of the 
sad misery wrought by the “coper,” or “ devil’s ship,” as some of the 
pious men call her. She is, at this time, the smacksman’s one friend, 
and a false one she is, luring men to poverty, broken-down health, 
loss of character, and, very often, to ruin and death. There is no 
need for one to be a teetotaller to see such evils and deplore them. 
On the whole we find these hardy fishers a brave, simple-hearted, 
fine race of men, but there is wide-spread ignorance in the fleets, 
no books, no means of improvement, none to ‘‘allure to brighter 
worlds and lead the way,” save and except a few godly individuals, 
who are hoping and praying for some deliverer to arise, doing their 
best—but what are these amongst so many ? 

It is not all fair weather and plain sailing during our ten days’ 
sojourn on the fishing grounds. We get at least one good taste of 
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the driving tempest and the lashing waves. It is nightfall, and the 
wind is evidently freshening for a gale. ‘Going to blow, skipper?” 
say we, bravely. ‘“ Ay! there’s a bit o’ wind about, I’m thinkin’,” 
rejoins he slowly, and peering away to the nor-east. In another 
hour or so it is fairly on us. The howl of the wind and the mad 
swelter of the waves make us fancy that a thousand demons are 
clamouring for our destruction. Drenching showers of spray keep 
falling on the deck, and every now and again a great rush of water 
thunders over the little smack, threatening to engulf her and us. It 
is too dangerous for landsmen to remain on deck in such a storm as 
this, so we must needs keep below, tossed about, as one of us remarks, 
“like an egg in boiling water.” Itis only the lynx eye and dexterous 
movements of the smacksman that save his life on such a night as 
this ; and very often he cannot save himself, but is swept into the 
tumbling sea and is no more seen. The gale continues at its height 
till past midnight, when its strength is moderated, though the ship 
rolls and pitches uneasily as ever. We venture up, but a look is 
enough. “Oh! oh! ’tis foul,” we exclaim, with poor old Lear 
When the morning dawns the fleet is scattered in all directions, and 
when we reunite, sad reports reach us of lives lost, limbs broken, 
sails carried away, bulwarks smashed, and, saddest of all, we are 
told that the MZarie has gone down with all hands ! 

We return to Yarmouth wiser than when we set out, though 
pained to think of the stern battle in which these men are engaged ; 
of their isolation, friendlessness, and sad social lot. 

Ten years roll past, and once more we are in the Heroine, on 
our way to the trawling grounds. This time we are making for 
a fleet known as “ Durrant’s,” which is fishing in the North Sea 
about seventy miles from Yarmouth. “The winter is past, the 
rain is over and gone,” and the broad, bright sun is shining in a 
sky of unclouded blue. No fear of frozen, fairy rigging to-day ; 
there is gladness on the sea, warmth, and peace. Our experience 
now is like that of our good holiday-making friends on shore, who 
bask in the glory of the summer and rejoice in the friendliness of 
the breaking sea, scarce thinking of the grim battle that scores of 
men on their far-away ocean homes are waging from time to time 
with storm and squall, beyond shelter and beyond succour. But 
to-day even we think not of this. 


How merrily the cays of Thalaba go by! 


But it is hours in our case, instead of days, for we are not long in 
reaching our destination, and once more sharing in the toils and trials 
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ofthe fishermen. But the toils and trials are now lightened by the 
presence of what we may safely call a bright messenger in the fleets. 
On the last occasion we heard much—too much—of the “ devil’s 
mission ship”: now we are about to hear a great deal of a vessel, 
reverently spoken of by the trawlers as “the Lord’s mission ship.” 
There she is—riding gallantly in the centre of the fleet, with all her 
trawling gear, for she works with the secular arm as well as the 
sacred or the benevolent. Her name is the £us¢on, and we find 
she was the gift of the Duchess of Grafton, a lady who has a heart 
for sailors, and a feeling for their cares and sorrows. Her skipper is 
a young, intelligent fellow, who knows how to handle his trawl net 
as well as the net that catches men. 

One of our first duties is to board the Zuston. She is a trim 
craft, larger than the Heroine, and larger, too, than most of the other 
smacks engaged in this fleet. In the Heroine the crew’s cabin is in 
the after part of the ship ; here it is in the middle. There is a big 
hold for the fish boxes, which may, however, be cleared out and 
room made for the men and lads, when they assemble for a religious 
service ; there are lockers for the tobacco (of which more anon) ; 
there is a large cupboard with a really excellent stock of drugs; 
and, in the after part, a plain but most comfortably fitted cabin for 
the abode of clergy or laymen who may be out to assist in the 
religious work. The Zuston has her gear down like the other 
smacks, and her crew are no laggards. It is only two days since 
she came out for a fresh voyage, and we hear that during her 
absence the “ coper” made its appearance, for, though scotched by 
the presence of the mission ship, the snake is not yet killed. Itisa 
wonderful change this that has come over the fleets since we were in 
them ten yearsago. The “coper” is virtually banished. The smacks- 
man has now a real friend, instead of the insidious false one. “The 
Fishers’ friend,” as the men sometimes call her, has a cargo of good 
things to be had for nothing. There is no temptation here to 
spend hard-earned savings or owner’s gear in noxious liquor or 
nameless articles of merchandise ; no one will leave the Zuston 
with gnawings of conscience, unless it be sorrow and regret for by-past 
days of sin and wasted energies. Even the tobacco which is sold in 
the mission smack is charged for at but a mere fraction above cost 
price, while the woollen goods, such as helmets, comforters, 
steering mittens, and seaboot stockings are retailed at one-sixth of 
their real value. The skipper bears the certificate of the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association and the National Health Society, and is 
fully qualified to minister to the medical and surgical wants of the 
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men in any but the most serious cases ; and even when serious and 
dangerous cases are met with, the skipper has power, if need be, 
to run into port, bearing such cases to the hospital ashore. The 
trawler’s calling is, as we know very well, an extremely dangerous 
one, and his calling, housing, and hard fare, between them, breed 
many illnesses, such as troublesome seaboils, poisoned fingers and 
arms, which though not usually dangerous, yet urgently require 
needful treatment. For these men cannot “lie by” like many stay- 
at-home folks. They have bread to earn and stern duties to 
perform, for none of these smacks are over-manned, and much 
inconvenience is caused when one of the hands is disabled. 

Here are some testimonies to the great physical blessing that the 
Euston, and vessels like her, are in the fleets with which they sail— 
for they are empowered to receive patients on board, as well as to 
dispense medicine to sick visitors, ‘These letters are but samples of 
many : 

From T. BATTY, skipper of smack Rothie May. 

I write these few lines with heartfelt thanks for the blessing I have received at 
the hands of the skipper of the mission ship and crew. I have been on board 
sixteen days, owing to an abscess in the thumb, for which I had to give up work. 
If it had not been for the mission ship I should have had to have gone home after 
having only been out a fortnight, and it would have been a very serious loss, 
as I have a wife and four children dependent upon me. By the aid of the 
skipper, I am thankful to say I am able to resume my duty. There are none 
but the fishermen out here know the blessing we daily receive both in medical, 
and surgical, and spiritual gifts from the mission, and may the blessing of God 
still rest on the mission, and prosper it.—From your grateful debtor, T. BATTY. 


From J. TURRELL, of the smack Srilliant. 


June 20. Dear Sir,—I now take the pleasure of thanking you for the kind- 
ness and aid I have received from the mission vessel, as my cook was on board of 
the Bethel ship four days, and the captain was kind enough to let me have a man 
in the place of ours till he was better, and also that I myself have received medi- 
cine ; and we thank you kindly for the mission, for I think it is a grand thing that 
ever the mission smack came in amongst us.—JAMES TURRELL, Master. 


From C. GARWOOD, of the smack Sfrive. 


Sir,—Allow me to thank you on behalf of myself and others for the benefit 
of the mission that is doing such good work for the fishermen at this fleet, and 
others that are connected with the fishing trade, which cannot be carried on without 
some accident of daily occurrence. I myself had a bad hand, and was obliged to 
go on board the mission vessel on Thursday, and had to stop till the Tuesday morn- 
ing ; whereas, if it had not have been for such a boon, I should have had to go 
home, and that wouldn’t have done for me, or yet for any one else, as there is 
such a lot walking about without work at Yarmouth. The hand is now going 
on nicely, and I hope in a few days to do my usual work. I write this to let 
those on shore know how well we are cared for on the fishing grounds.—E. H. 
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We hear of rather startling statistics ; of eight or nine thousand 
patients treated on the mission ship during one year, for ailments 
varying from toothache to pulmonary disease, and from poisoned 
fingers or sprained wrists to acute pleurisy and smashed legs. When 
we think that in past days there was no doctor or medicines of any 
kind at a nearer distance than scores of miles across the wild waste 
sea we can vividly realise what acute suffering must have been borne 
in those times when there was no mission ship bringing alleviation 
to pain and healing to disease. We hear, too, of three first-class 
hospital smacks in other fleets—with still more ample room for 
maimed in-patients—and which carry, all the year round, fully- 
trained and skilled medical officers, and we can well understand 
the feelings of lively gratitude which fill the minds of the honest 
smacksmen when they speak of the great work of the Mission to 
Deep-Sea Fishermen amongst them. 

The trawler z7/7 have his ’bacca. He is nothing without his pipe 
and even his “‘chaw.” Superfine people may turn up their noses, if 
they will, but this is a fact, and it has to be faced. It is this need of 
the men which lent to the coper her abnorrnal power for ill ; not that 
the tobaccos which she vended were necessarily evil (though even 
they were vile enough in all conscience), but because the ’bacca was 
an irresistibie bait, alluring to the poisonous liquids which were too 
successfully pressed upon the customers for tobacco. Surely the 
checkmating of the coper, which is complete wherever a mission 
vessel. is present, has conferred a benefit, physically, intellectually, 
and morally, upon the North Sea fishers, which bears abundant and 
well-recognisable fruit. It is a mistake to suppose, as many do, that 
the banishment of the coper has been secured by the adoption of an 
International Agreement for the regulation of the coper traffic. In- 
deed, I do not think that it Aas been adopted finally by all the Legis- 
latures of the interested Powers ; but, in any case, this is true : with- 
draw the mission ship, and the coper very soon returns from her 
banishment, vigorous as ever. The coper, driven from her happy 
hunting-fields in the North Sea, has now opened an extensive cam- 
paign off the Irish shores amongst the native fishermen and those 
fleets now forming by Manx and Scotch mackerel fishers, and we 
hear of the mission being invited by Her Majesty’s Customs to take 
immediate steps to checkmate the foreign grogships in these waters. 
So that the fisherman’s deadly enemy has still to be fought. 

There is many and many an hour in the smacksman’s life on the 
lonely sea which a graphic and cheery book or illustrated paper will 
brighten, and nothing strikes us more in the conduct of the sturdy 
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fellows who board the Zuséon than their eagerness to obtain a good 
bit o’ readin’. The mission, we find, is very careful in its oversight 
of the literature which is put into circulation with its stamp upon it. 
But there is great variety. Here is an “English Grammar,” a 
“ Robinson Crusoe” well thumbed ; “ Tales of Adventure,” by R. M. 
Ballantyne ; a volume of “ Addresses” by D. L. Moody; an old 
copy of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and, next door to it, so to speak, 
a very modern copy of the “ Pirate,” by Walter Scott. Add to these 
a bundle of “Sermons” by C. H. Spurgeon, and a sheaf of 
Graphics and Jilustrated London News, and a fair conception is 
gained of the sort of reading which is freely supplied to the men. 
There is a rich intelligence in the minds of our trawler friends, long 
latent it is true, but destined soon to bear worthy fruit ; and what 
agency for this purpose can be better than the systematic diffusion of 
sound, healthy literature ? 

The fisherman is a reader of many books, but there is one which 
is his bosom friend. It is the breath of his life if he be a pious man, 
and even if he is not, it wields a commanding influence over his mind. 
The old Bible we find holds the field in the North Sea. It is to 
explain its message and enforce its precepts that the mission mainly 
exists. In its articles of association, a business document, drawn 
upon the lines of the Companies’ Acts, this is very clearly stated. 
The objects for which the association is established are, “The 
visiting by means of smacks and small vessels, which have already 
been, and may hereafter be acquired for the purpose, the various 
fleets of fishing vessels in the North Sea and elsewhere, with a view 
to preaching the Word of God to the crews thereof, and in every pos- 
sible way promoting and ministering to their spiritual welfare, and 
affording to the crews thereof advice and counsel in the cause of 
religion and temperance,” &c. The spiritual work of the mission is 
thus always kept in the forefront, and is carried on by volunteer 
missioners and the mission skipper. Personal influence is brought 
to bear ; many “ Bible readings” are held ; public religious services 
frequently take place, and so the Bible story is told andretold. And 
what is the result? Well, here is the testimony of a London solicitor, 
which may be taken as typical : 

On Sunday we had service on board the mission ship. It was most encour- 
aging to hear one man after another confess that it was the mission God had used 
to bring him into the fold. 

Many of the skippers told me, however, that the real work of the mission was 
to be seen in the altered homes and families of the fishermen. Men who had 


once been hard-drinking, hard-swearing men, now go straight home to their wives 
and children, whom they find happy and fairly comfortable, instead of being, as 
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before, in misery and want. _I was also told that the owners of the smacks now 
did much for the men since the public press had informed the world of the hard- 
ships and unnecessary discomforts that the fishermen were called upon to endure. 


From all that may be seen and heard in the fleets we gather that 
a great change has been in progress. Our old friend the Heroine 
touches with one hand, we may so say, a state of past things dark 
with sorrow, trouble, and sin, and, with the other, a bright influence 
at work in the fleets—an influence helpful and fruitful in its present 
scope, and showing tokens of wider and extended usefulness in the 
future. 


ALEXANDER GORDON. 




















A PAUPER'S BURIAL. 


I. 
- O fetch the Parson, and throw back the gates. 
“ The old man died a pauper, so the rates 
“Must bury him. I see no men about,— 
“ And we’ve no bearers. Come, your arm is stout ! 


II. 
“And he no weight. ’Tis strange the hate they bear 
“To the ouse yonder : only three weeks there, 
“ And told them he should die, if once inside :— 
“To think that paupers should have all that pride ! 


III. 
“ Here comes the Squire : he’ll earn a sixpence too, 
‘Just for the fun of throwing it to you. 
“Yon slouching tramp shall walk his fellow-mate, 
“ Shoulder to shoulder, through the churchyard gate !” 


Iv. 
The small, pale green is shooting to the sky, 
And in and out the church’s ivy fly 
The building birds, and on the gravestones sing. 
Sweet chance! an old man buried in the Spring ! 


Vv. 
And he a pauper : old and weak and sad ; 
Yet welcome here. What matter that he had 
No black-draped train to follow in the rear ; 
Odd passers shouldering the common bier ! 


VI. 
So poor and sad ; forsaken and forgot ; 
Not one of all those children he begot 
To see him to his parish grave, and tell 
He was their father, and they loved him well. 


Vil. 
“ What, back already? ‘Well, our turn’s to be! 
‘“* He says the same for rich and poor, I see. 
“The Parson spoke up well : I heard it all, 
“ Resting the horses by the churchyard wall.” 


Death and a parish grave—these were his rights. 

Sleep fast, old man! On balmy summer nights, 

The sweet-lipped flowers, and moonbeams as they pass, 
Shall weave thy story on the nameless grass. 


GEORGE HCLMES. 
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ODD ITEMS IN OLD CHURCHES. 


HERE are odd items in many of our old churches of which we 

are quite unaware ; and there are many others which, though 

seen, we pass by with scarcely a glance at them for want of under- 
standing their meaning or use. 

The penitential cell in the Temple Church is one such. High 
up in the thickness of the north wall, looking down, through two 
narrow openings, upon the magnificent rotunda, with its mystic 
circle of porphyry columns and effigies of cross-legged knights lying 
full length on the glistening pavement, and into the long chancel, is 
a small stone cell, too short for a man to lie down in at full length, 
and too low for him to stand upright in, in which recusants were con- 
fined for penance. A narrow stone stair winds up till it arrives at the 
small strong low door of access to it, and passes on to the triforium 
around the rotunda, now lined with monuments to the memory of 
legal worthies formerly on the walls of the church below. Word has 
been handed down to us that a knight, Walter le Bachelor by name, 
was led up this stair, thrust into this cell, and, with irons on his 
limbs, left to die in it of starvation ; when his body was dragged 
down the winding stair, and buried in the grounds outside. Perhaps 
it is this tradition that gives the stony cell an enchaining and pathetic 
interest that brings it back again to the minds of those who have 
looked into it, long after the busy traffic of the Strand, close by, has 
effaced the memory of the showy Elizabethan splendours of the 
Templars’ Hall and Parliament room, with their carved oak and 
painted glass. 

A few years ago about fifty earthenware pots, or vases, were found 
built into the internal surfaces of the walls of Leeds Church, in Kent, 
so placed that it was impossible to assign any other purpose to them 
than that of an intention they should assist, in some way, the trans- 
mission of sounds. This discovery drew attention to the subject, and 
other examples were pointed out in other edifices. Some that were 
observed in St. Nicholas’s Church, Ipswich, were noticed to be one- 
handled. Others, found at different times in three churches in 
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Norwich, were without handles, and others with them. Forty found 
in the Church of St. Peter Mancroft, and sixteen met with in All 
Saints’ Church were without handles; and sixteen found in the 
Church of St. Peter Mountergate were one-handled. Other examples 
have been met with in different parts of the country in more limited 
numbers. Seven have been counted in Fountains Abbey ; and still 
smaller numbers in churches at Ashburnham, Chichester, Upton, 
Denford, East Harling, Bucklesham, and Luppett. Ten have been 
found at Youghal, in Ireland. Archzeologists who took the subject 
up ascertained they have been also observed in Denmark and 
Sweden in very ancient buildings, and occasionally in France, Russia, 
and Switzerland. Their use has been referred back to the old times 
of Augustus Ceesar, when Vitruvius wrote that the seats of theatres 
should be prepared with cavities into which brazen vases should be 
placed, arranged with certain harmonic intervals which he gives, by 
which means the sounds of voices of performers would be increased 
in clearness and harmony; and remarked that architects had made 
use of earthen vessels for this purpose with advantage. On the 
continent these jars are sometimes found in the vaults of choirs, or 
among the sleeper-walls under the floors, as well as in the walls. 

In connection with sounds, it may be mentioned there is a 
curious instance of an echo at Tatenhill, Staffordshire. The tower 
of the church there has an echo that repeats five times the 
syllables uttered at the centrum phonicum, which is about seventy 
yards distant. Whispering galleries, too, can scarcely be con- 
sidered anything but odd items in our sacred edifices. Of these, 
there are examples in Gloucester Cathedral and St. Paul’s. 

The twelve small incised crosses, sometimes filled with brass, 
which were placed at the dedication of the building, and anointed 
by the bishop when it was consecrated, are also curious. In this 
country these dedication crosses are found on the exterior of the 
buildings, though on the continent they are generally seen on the 
interior. They may be seen at Cannington Church in Somersetshire, 
as well as at Moorlinch. Salisbury Cathedral has examples, as has, 
likewise, Edendon Church in the same county. Brent Pelham 
Church, Herts, also possesses these relics. And one of the piers 
in New Shoreham Church, Sussex, is enriched in this manner. 
These crosses are not to be confused with the five small crosses 
often seen incised on altar-slabs, which slabs are occasionally to be 
noticed turned to account as paving stones on the floors, as at St. 
Mary Magdalen’s, Wiggenhall. 

There is an item that is equally rarely met with that would be, 
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probably, a puzzle to most persons who looked at it without a key 
of explanation as to its use. ‘This is a tall, long, narrow recess in 
the wall, low down towards the ground, near the altar. It is 
supposed to be intended for the reception of a processional staff, 
too long to be placed with other treasures in the aumbrey, or else- 
where. Another square recess has been observed in a few instances, 
near the ground, to the east of the piscina, the use of which has not 
been handed down. There are at least three churches, too, that 
have a peculiar niche or recess, partaking somewhat of the character 
of two piscine, one above the other, the meaning of which has also 
passed out of knowledge. These churches are at Southwick in 
Sussex, and Burston and Bletchingley, in Surrey. 

Sometimes the memory of departed persons has been per- 
petuated by the erection of some part of the fabric, or by the gift of 
some article of church furniture, instead of by the erection of a 
monument. In Little Birmingham a pew is thus constituted a 
souvenir. In Willington Church, Sussex, a tie-beam is made to 
answer this purpose. A corbel in Reculver Church, Kent, is 
inscribed to the memory of one Thomas. Many fonts and screens 
are thus memorials, as are also chalices. The pulpit in Wells 
Cathedral was put up in the reign of Henry VIII. by Bishop Knight, 
‘for his tombe.” Lord Thomas Dacre, in 1531, left a certain sum 
of money for a tomb, which he directed should be used as the 
Easter sepulchre. In the preceding century, another testator 
desired there should be made for him “a playne tombe of marble 
of a competent height to the intent that it may bear the Blessed 
Body of our Lord, and the sepultur, at the time of Estre.” 

There are about fifty examples of Easter sepulchres still to be 
met with in this country. Sometimes they are only plain oblong 
recesses ; in some places they are richly decorated with sculpture ; 
and in two instances they consist of two parts, one at right angles to 
the other. They are generally placed on the north side of the 
chancel, but are also to be seen in other positions. An example in 
Kingsland Church, Herefordshire, is on the north side of the nave, 
and is entered from the porch. It is rather more than nine feet 
long, and rather less than five feet wide ; and on the side adjoining 
the church is an arched recess pierced with four openings, through 
which ceremonies taking place in it could be seen from the interior 
of the nave. It is lighted by unglazed windows on the north and 
east sides. Within it lies an oblong mass of masonry, that may be 
either a tomb or an altar. Warwickshire has three examples. 
There are others in St. Andrew’s Church, Clevedon, St. Mary’s 
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Bampton, St. Michael’s, Stanton Harcourt, and several in the 
neighbourhood of Lewes. St. Patrick’s Church, Patrington, in 
Yorkshire, has also a particularly fine specimen. They were all 
meant to represent the tomb wherein our Lord was laid ; and some 
were enriched with presentments of the soldiers and three 
Maries ; and in the days of actual dramatic representation of 
sacred subjects, the whole scene of the burial and watching at the 
tomb was reverently performed at them. We should probably have 
had many more remains of them, but for the fact that they were 
often made of wood, and removed from Easter to Easter. 

Masons’ marks have an interest of their own in old churches. 
Where there has been some protection from the weather, such as a 
bold overhanging cornice, we may sometimes see them on the 
external masonry ; but, generally, rains and winds have obliterated 
them there, and we have to look for them in the interiors. On 
many a stone we may see cut the curious device of the mason who 
wrought it from the rough block that was taken from the quarry 
into the flat surface it now presents. These devices are of 
innumerable variety and combinations of geometrical figures, 
crosses, and lines. They are to be noted in many parts of the 
world as well as in our churches. In Elsdon Church, which is in a 
moss-trooping centre, there are several deep cuts on one of the 
pillars of the arcade of the south aisle, which are of a different 
character to masons’ marks, and considered likely to have been 
made by the sharpening of weapons upon them. 

This association of ancient churches with the coming and going 
of men, perhaps on horseback, recalls the presence of another odd 
item, here and there, in the matter of mounting-blocks, or horse- 
blocks, which are still i sé#w in outlying parishes in rural districts. 
They are generally merely rough boulders taken from the neigh- 
bouring moors, of a suitable size, and set down rather close to the 
church door or to the opening into the porch. Disused and mute 
though they be, they tell us tales of the pomp and circumstance of 
old times, when round the church doors were to be seen richly 
caparisoned steeds, stalwart knights, and fair women—besides stout 
yeomen, with their wives and daughters, waiting their turn to mount 
to their pillions pleasantly. 

Old grave-slabs are sometimes to be seen used up in our old 
churches in an odd manner, showing that our forefathers, in these 
instances at least, had but small regard for relics of the kind. 
There was one fine slab, with a handsome cross incised upon it, 
observed recently cut into lengths, and made into a water-table, to 
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throw off the rain on the roof of Alnwick Church. Another in the 
same edifice may be seen made into the lintel of a clerestory 
window. In the south aisle of Morpeth Church, another is made 
into a lintel. In Middleton Church, Teesdale, there is another 
example of similar economy. A portion of the shaft of a cross 
carved with Saxon ornament was made into the stem of a font, 
dated 1664, in Rothbury Church. In this way many fragments 
have been handed down to us that might otherwise have disappeared 
altogether. 

Often in the furthermost end of an aisle, or transept, recessed 
into the wall, or but slightly standing out of it, bracket-fashion, may 
be seen the small piscina that was used in old times when there was 
an altar there. Besides these, only much more rarely, a piscina 
upon the ground may be seen. This is a small hole upon the floor 
at the east end of the church, south of the altar. If there were no 
piscina into which to pour the water in which the chalice was rinsed, 
we might assume this was intended to carry it away, but in three out 
of four examples known there are piscinz on the wallsas well. These 
ground piscine have been noticed in St. Catherine’s Chapel, in Car- 
lisle Cathedral, and in the churches at Utterton, in Lincolnshire ; 
Little Casterton, Rutlandshire, and Hevingham, Norfolk. It has 
been suggested they may have been made to carry away the water 
used in the consecration of the building. 

Sedilia are sometimes treated in an odd manner. Sometimes 
there is but one seat, sometimes two, four, or five ; but more fre- 
quently three. In some small churches the window sill forms the 
sedile. In a church in Sussex the divisions between the seats reduce 
them to a size almost too small for use. In some churches they are 
stone benches without arms ; in others they are superbly decorated, 
and grouped together under handsome canopied recesses. Over and 
above these seats for the clergy some very few old churches have 
stone seats, or stalls, at the east end. St. Mary’s Church, at Stone, in 
Kent, for instance, has a range of these stalls on the north, south, and 
east sides of the sacrarium, and St. Martin’s Church, at Cheriton, in 
the same county, has examples on the north and south of the chancel. 
In the church of St. Nicholas, Rodmersham, are three sedilia ot 
wood : a rare survival. And besides these, there may be noted here 
and there a larger recess adjacent to the sedilia, for which it is diffi- 
cult to assign any use. 

Now and then a small door may be seen high up in the piers 
that divide the nave from the chancel. This is the door that once 
gave access from the winding-stair within the pier to the footway on 
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the top of the screen with which most churches were once provided. 
When screens were found inconvenient, and were removed, these 
doors were left. Ross Church, Herefordshire, has a noticeable 
example ; Hinckley Church, Leicestershire, has another. 

Any of these items might be easily passed by without recognition, 
even in a tolerably careful glance round at the general features of an 
ancient fabric. We are likely to look at the richly-carved doorways 
that seem to invite us to enter, and up to the carven angelic host 
upholding the mighty timbers of the roof, or along the lines of pillars 
supporting the graceful arcades, or at the windows to admire their 
tracery or stained-glass, or on the floors to note the last resting-places 
of the good and great ; or we may take special notice whether the 
pulpit has an hour-glass, or the stand for one ; whether the almsbox 
has an inscription ; whether the vestry has an ancient chest ; whether 
the great brazen eagle is ancient or modern; or whether there are 
any marble or alabaster effigies lying cross-legged or hand-folded in 
the shadowy aisles ; and miss these minor details unless our attention 
is called to them. 


SARAH WILSON, 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


Y a curious chance, an Ibsen play is once again the chief 
topic of the past month, And in many respects the latest 
attempt to interpret the Norwegian dramatist is the most interesting 
of all the many recent attempts ; for Miss Rose Norreys brought to 
the part of Nora Helmer a great number of qualifications. First 
and best, perhaps, she had that quality of enthusiasm for her 
author, and for that particular one of her author’s characters, 
without which good dramatic work can scarcely be accomplished. 
Her appearance, again, corresponded with our conceptions of the 
child-wife, child-mother. Then, she brought to bear upon the play 
an experience ripened by many successes, an artistic sympathy 
with the dramatist’s purpose, which enabled her to appreciate not 
merely the wide humanity but the deep sense of beauty which 
belongs to all Ibsen’s plays. I have seldom looked forward with 
more interest to any performance than I did to Miss Norreys’s 
rendering of “The Doll’s House”; I have seldom followed any 
performance with a closer attention. It proved to be one of the 
events of the dramatic season. It revived an old controversy, it 
stimulated fresh curiosity. If the interest in what may be called 
the Ibsen question was at all waning, Miss Norreys’s enterprise 
lent it a new life. 

“The Doll’s House” is perhaps the most significant of the 
whole series of Ibsen’s social plays. It ought to be called “ A Doll’s 
Home,” by the way, and why it is not so called I am at a loss to 
understand ; but let that pass. Some of us may prefer the more 
absolute “ modernity” of “ Hedda Gabler,” others may think that 
profound problems of life are presented with a more tragic in- 
tensity in “Rosmersholm” ; others, again, may maintain that the 
strife between man and woman, between husband and wife, is 
represented as truly and more beautifully in ‘‘ The Lady from the 
Sea.” It really doesn’t matter: all who admire Ibsen at all are 
agreed in regarding “‘ The Doll’s House ”—I adhere to the accepted 
name under protest—as a very fine, very typical, specimen of the 
master’s work. It is certainly, if it is nothing else, a very remarkable 
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specimen of dramatic construction. The oftener it is read, the more 
deeply will the reader be impressed by the technical beauty of the 
building-up, by the exquisite pains taken to insure completeness and 
proportion in the dramatic whole. There is nothing too much— 
nothing too little. The incidents succeed each other with all the 
apparent ease of everyday life, with all the actual accuracy and 
logic of a machine. If it were not one of the greatest, it would 
still be one of the most ingeniously composed pieces of our time. 

I shall never forget the profound impression which “ The Doll’s 
House” made upon me when I first saw it acted some couple of 
years ago by Miss Janet Achurch at the Novelty Theatre. It was 
the first Ibsen play I had seen acted, and it carried conviction 
with it from the rise of the curtain to its fall. It gave me at 
once the impression, not that I was sitting in a theatre surveying 
with more or less pleasure the efforts of actors and actresses to 
present a play, but that I was on the stage itself—that I was one 
of the friends of that ill-starred Helmer household—that I was 
witnessing the real woes of real men and women. I saw the play 
again, and with the same result ; no play had ever seemed to me 
quite so intensely real before. The performance appealed to the 
public curiosity ; it delighted some, it irritated some, it interested 
very many. Put up for a few nights, it ran for some weeks, and 
might have run for many more if Miss Achurch had not been 
compelled to leave London to fulfil an Australasian engagement. 
But it left behind it a heritage of controversy which raged then, 
and has raged ever since, and is raging now, with almost unabated 
intensity. 

To my mind, the indignation which certain critics have expressed 
at the motive of “The Doll’s House” and the conduct of Nora 
Helmer is an overstrained, unreasonable indignation. It is, of course, 
a matter for argument whether Nora was justified in leaving Torvald 
under the conditions : it is open to argument whether a woman is 
justified in leaving her husband under any conditions. The up- 
holders of what may be called the old attitude towards woman, an 
attitude half of chivalrous devotion and half of Oriental disdain, will 
absolutely deny Nora’s right to draw that front door behind her on 
that famous night. The advocates of what we may be permitted to 
call the “ new theory of woman ” will argue otherwise. Their theory 
is the theory of which the Norwegian Ibsen, the Russian Tolstoi, are 
the latest champions in art, the theory which John Stuart Mill did so 
much to formulate, the theory which has been the jest of humourists 
in all times, from the “ Lysistrata” of Aristophanes to the “ Madame 
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Pantalon ” of Paul de Kock. Their theory asserts that woman has 
equal rights with man ; that the wife is as free as the husband, that 
what is lawful for the one is lawful for the other—and so on. I 
certainly do not propose to go into this question now, or to commit 
myself to any opinion upon it. But whether we may think Nora 
Helmer right or may think Nora Helmer wrong in going away from 
the husband who had so degraded himself in her eyes, we ought 
not to attack Ibsen for making her do so. The woman Ibsen was 
drawing would have acted so: there are no doubt very many 
women in the world who would have acted so: it is for us to 
accept the characters that Ibsen has given us, and to see if, under 
the conditions of his game, he has made his moves artistically. 
I think he has. I think that terrible scene between the selfish 
husband and the wife whose eyes have just been unsealed to see his 
selfishness must carry artistic conviction with it, especially when it is 
played as Miss Norreys played it. She rendered admirably the frozen 
despair, the frozen determination of this fair young thing, this doll- 
wife, this baby-mother, before the sudden revelation in all its naked 
horror of a selfish man’s soul. 

Again, there are critics who profess to be gravely shocked by the 
scene between Dr. Rank and Nora Helmer, in which Rank, with his 
doom clearly before him, confesses his love for her. They say that 
the talk of the man and woman before the confession, the talk about 
the stockings, the talk about heredity and hereditary malady, is un- 
pleasant, objectionable, detestable, according to their various degrees 
of dislike. Far too much has been made of this scene. It is a mere 
episode in a tragic play. But taking it as it stands, it has been gravely 
misunderstood. The two are very intimate friends : they are talking in 
the first instance lightly about a light topic, in the second instance 
lightly about a serious topic. I can see no offence in the scene as it 
is written. I saw no offence in it when it was played by Miss Janet 
Achurch and Mr. Charrington. I see no offence in it as it was 
played by Miss Norreys and Mr. Abingdon. But the recent per- 
formance of “ The Doll’s House” has revived the old controversy 
with all the old heat. So much the better. Miss Norreys is to be 
congratulated on having succeeded in playing perhaps the most 
difficult part in the modern drama with rare artistic sympathy and 
rare artistic earnestness. 

Perhaps there is a more significant proof of the progress of the 
Ibsen drama in this country to be found than is afforded even by the 
most able, the most conscientious interpretation. This proof is to be 
found in the productions of Ibsen’s parodists—Ibsen’s avowed and 
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deliberate, as opposed to Ibsen’s unconscious or unavowed 
parodists. Mr. Anstey in the pages of Punch has for many weeks 
past been delighting the mirthful by the humour of his parodies of 
those plays of Ibsen’s which are most familiar to the reading public 
in England. But parody now has passed from the pages of a 
periodical to the boards of a theatre: on the stage which has been 
invaded by the new Viking, two English humourists retaliate, with the 
humourists’ weapons of ridicule, satire, irony. Mr. J. M. Barrie, the 
author of so many attractive essays, the part author of “Richard 
Savage,” has made “ Hedda Gabler” the target for his scorn at 
Toole’s Theatre, where the audience shriek with laughter over Mr. 
Toole made-up as “ The Master ” himself; and at the extraordinary 
ability shown by Miss Irene Vanbrugh in her mimicry of the die-away 
airs of Miss Marion Lea’s Thea Elvstead, and the “ grand manner ” of 
Miss Robins’s Hedda. At the Avenue Theatre Mr. Robert 
Buchanan organised an assault upon a larger scale on the Ibsen 
method and the Ibsen creations. Much of “The Gifted Lady ” was 
undoubtedly funny : the whole attack came quite fairly from a writer 
who has avowed himself once and again hostile to the Ibsen method 
and the Ibsen creaiions. To Mr. Buchanan Ibsen is only a “ stuttering 
Zola with a wooden leg ”—why with a wooden leg ?—he is opposed to 
him with all the energy of his energetic nature; and he formulates 
his opposition in the time-honoured formula of burlesque. No 
admirer, not the most impassioned, of Ibsen, could possibly object 
to all this. The test of ridicule has been applied to all great men 
since the days when Aristophanes delighted the Athenians by the 
spectacle of Socrates swinging in his basket. Ibsen can stand the 
test: his admirers need not be discomposed. ‘“ Ibsen’s Ghost” and 
“The Gifted Lady” are excellent fooling when all’s done; but they 
are also the most decisive tribute of recognition that has yet been 
paid in London to the influence, to the importance, to the genius of 
Henrik Ibsen. His bitterest enemies could hardly say that he is a 
‘man of no account,” at atime when he and his creations were made 
the objects of satire in two leading London theatres by two well- 
known English authors ; and as for his friends—well, their devotion 
will moult no feather. No one who admires “ Hedda Gabler” will 
admire it less because Mr. Anstey, Mr. Barrie, and Mr. Robert 
Buchanan have made merry over it. I was much amused by 
“ Punch’s Pocket Ibsen.” I was much amused by many things in 
“The Gifted Lady.” I thought it was too long: the satire would 
have been sharper if it was shorter: Mr. Barrie’s skit had the 
advantage of brevity. But I cannot understand the mood of mind of 
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those Ibsen lovers—and I believe there are some such—who feel any 
irritation at these light-hearted ventures. Ibsen is as fair game as 
Socrates ; and if he should succeed in creating a new Aristophanes, 
why, we should all be heartily delighted. 

Miss Fortescue, for some occult reason, chose to give a series of 
five matinées of “The Love-Chase.” ‘The Love-Chase” is an 
exceptionally tiresome play—one of the worst of its antiquated class. 
It is written in a style which “ is my aversion,” and which must be 
the aversion of all who like dramatic language to be natural and 
blank verse to be melodious. Its characters are impossible and un- 
interesting puppets, its plot is a wearisome and unnatural intrigue. An 
imbroglio which Marivaux might have made enchanting, and Sheridan 
gay, becomes merely depressing. Why on earth did Miss Fortescue 
choose to revive this specimen of the fossil drama? She did so well 
with Juliet, she did so well with Pauline. What impelled her to 
waste ability and opportunity upon Constance? Perhaps some people 
were entertained. Mrs. Lambert and her daughter, we may remem- 
ber, were moved to tears by Home’s ‘‘ Douglas,” which only moved 
Mr. George Warrington and Colonel Lambert to irrepressible mirth. 
But, alas, if an old-fashioned play can be tedious, the art is not con- 
fined to old-fashioned plays. On the evening of Miss Fortescue’s 
first matinée was given, at the Strand Theatre, the first performance 
of a modern farce from the German, called “ A Night’s Frolic.” Mr. 
Edouin and Miss Alice Atherton are an attractive and deservedly 
popuiar pair, but they could not make “A Night’s Frolic” enter- 
taining. . 

Jules Lemaitre, the brilliant dramatic critic of the Dédats, had, 
not very long ago, a somewhat remarkable experience. He wrote a 
play, “‘ Révoltée,” and his editor insisted that, as M. Lemaitre was the 
dramatic critic of the Désats, he must needs review “ Révoltée,” as 
he had reviewed the other plays of the Parisian season. M. Lemaitre 
obeyed, and criticised, if I remember rightly, “ Révoltée” with con- 
siderable severity. I do not, however, propose to follow M. 
Lemaitre’s example, although it does so chance that among the 
number of the pieces of which I should under ordinary circum- 
stances have to speak, there happens to be included a piece of my 
own. I do not follow M. Lemaitre’s example, not because I at all 
doubt my own firmness in dealing with my own defects, but because 
the piece happens to be so slight, and the conditions of its produc- 
tion so exceptional, as to justify me in passing it by. But if I am 
silent concerning the piece, I need not keep silent about the acting 
of Mr. Colnaghi and of Miss Letty Lind, which gave to a trifle what- 
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ever value it possessed. I must speak especially about the acting of 
Miss Letty Lind, because it justified me in the belief I had always 
entertained that the exquisite dancer had in her the capacity of an 
actress as well. For my own poor part, I rate dancing very highly 
among the arts that brighten life; and a triumphant dancing-girl has 
little reason to envy her graver sisters the laurel-wreath of tragedy or 
the ivy-wreath of comedy. But a woman may be a delightful dancer 
and also be able to act well. Miss Kate Vaughan is a witness to 
that. She was Queen of the Dance while she danced: when she 
gave up dancing she was able to prove herself an agreeable actress. 
If Miss Letty Lind is our best dancer to-day, she has also shown 
that she can act very gracefully, very sympathetically—for which, 
indeed, I have every reason to be grateful. 

I mentioned the name of Jules Lemaitre a few lines back ; let 
me record the first performance of a play by Jules Lemaitre upon a 
London stage. There is a company of French players performing 
at the Royalty Theatre, a company brought over by that indefatigable 
entrepreneur M. Mayer, whose season of French plays at the St. 
James’s Theatre last year was such a disastrous failure. Perhaps 
the enterprise will be more successful this year; in any case, it 
opened well with M. Jules Lemaitre’s latest piece. M. Jules 
Lemaitre has written three pieces—“‘ Révoltée,” in 1889; “Le Député 
Leveau,” in 1890; and “Mariage Blanc,” in 1891. ‘ Mariage 
Blanc” is decidedly the best of a series of clever plays, which per- 
haps are better to read than to see acted. I say, perhaps, because 
I cannot think that the interpretation at the Royalty Theatre does 
full justice to M. Lemaitre’s brilliant literature. Mr. Clement Scott 
—who is, I think, unjusily severe towards the play—is only justly 
severe towards its interpretation. While I cannot possibly endorse 
his statement that “few modern dramatists would dare to produce 
so bad a play at a leading London theatre,” I certainly can endorse 
his statement that “no prominent English company would on the 
whole perform it so badly.” It is really time for London to learn 
that the fact of an actor or actress speaking French does not neces- 
sarily make that man or woman a good actor or actress. 

A serious interest attached to a series of matinées given by Mr. 
Todhunter at the Vaudeville Theatre. Mr. Todhunter is a poet, 
and a believer in the poetic drama. He has drunk deeply—per- 
haps too deeply—of the heady wine of the Elizabethans ; he has 
sought to know what things were done at the Mermaid ; he has 
followed, courageously, in famous footsteps. His Vaudeville matinées 
offered two pieces to his audiences. One was “A Sicilian Idyll,” 
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already familiar to the critics ; the other, a new piece called “The 
Poison Flower.” This “Poison Flower” is founded upon a story 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s, called “ Rappacini’s Garden”; and as 
Hawthorne wrote an almost perfect prose style, it might well seem a 
superfluity to turn it into even the most polished blank verse. But 
“The Poison Flower” had its charm, yet not so much charm as 
“ A Sicilian Idyll,” with its pleasant recollections of Theocritus, and 
of love-lorn shepherds offering beechen cups, and love-lorn maidens 
calling upon Selene to avenge them. In “ The Poison Flower,” and 
the prologue to “ A Sicilian Idyll,” Mr. Bernard Gould distinguished 
himself by his admirable acting and his excellent delivery of his 
blank verse. In “A Sicilian Idyll,” Miss Lily Linfield, whom I had 
occasion to praise before for lending by her skill a charm to a 
dreadfully dull play at the Globe Theatre, danced a dance which it 
was a delight to witness, which it is a delight to remember, 


JUSTIN HUNTLY M’CARTHY. 
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TABLE TALK. 


RaBELAIS ABROAD. 


O M. Arthur Heulhard we are indebted for the most important 
contribution to our knowledge of Rabelais that has appeared 
within the last decade. His “ Rabelais: ses Voyages en Italie, son 
exil 4 Metz,”! is a conscientious piece of work, which treats Rabelais 
from a serious point of view, and adds somewhat to our information 
concerning him. Comparatively little is known of the proceedings 
of Rabelais during his successive visits to Italy, and the new book is 
in fact rather a history of the Du Bellays, the illustrious protectors 
and patrons of Rabelais, than of the master himself. Very patiently, 
however, does M. Heulhard tread in the steps of Rabelais, and 
the illustrations of the houses in which he is known to have dwelt, 
the spots he must have contemplated, and the scenes in which he 
may have participated, give the volume beauty as well as interest. 
Comparatively little remains to be added to the account of Rabelais 
and of “ Pantagruel”” which appeared some years ago in these pages. 
The persecution to which Rabelais was exposed on the part of the 
Parliament and the Sorbonne is put in a clearer light. After the 
death of Francis I. the enemies of the satirist thought they had him 
at their mercy. The king, who confined their murderous attacks to 
visionaries, enthusiasts, or philosophers, was gone, and the hope to 
send Rabelais the way of Dolet warmed the hearts of bigots. As 
an initial proceeding, after the appearance of the fourth book, the 
Parliament prohibited Michel Feyzandet, on pain of corporal punish- 
ment—a pleasant euphemism—from selling the first or fourth book 
until the Court had full instruction as to the “volonté du Roy.” 
Henry II. followed, however, the example of his predecessor : laughed 
over the jokes of Rabelais, and allowed him to scarify the monks at 
his pleasure. The Parliament was silent, the Sorbonne snubbed, 
and the author of “ Pantagruel” died peacefully in his bed. 


1 Paris: Librairie de l’Art. 
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MASTER THEODULE RABELAIS. 


HAT Rabelais had a son in whom his heart centred, and who 
died when two years of age, is now proven. We are even in 
a position to give his name, which was Théodule, or the slave of God ; 
a curious name, surely, to bestow upon a child, if Rabelais were, as 
his detractors are fond of stating, an atheist. Concerning Master 
Théodule, indeed, we obtain, in a curious way, more information than 
is often preserved concerning a child of similar age. In the library in 
Toulouse are three manuscript volumes of the writings of Boissonius, 
otherwise Jean de Boysson, a friend of Etienne Dolet, Rabelais, Alciat, 
and other scholars of the epoch, his correspondence with whom 
is included within the collection of his works. No French dictionary 
gives the name of this individual, who, nevertheless, was a man of 
mark. English readers, meanwhile, will find a full and deeply interest- 
ing account of him in the admirable “ Life of Etienne Dolet” of Mr. 
Richard Copley Christie. The death of young Rabelais seems to 
have impressed Boysson very painfully, and he immortalises the 
child in iambics, elegies, hendecasyllables, and distiches. I will 
spare my readers the Latin verses of Boysson, quoting one distich 
_ Lugdunum patria, at pater est Rabalzsus: utrumque 
Qui nescit, nescit maxima in orbe duo. 
In spite of Girton and of school-board, I shall render this in 
English : 
Lyons is his country and Rabelais his father : who knows neither ignores two 
of the greatest things in the world. 
In another distich he declares that the tenant of the tomb received 
while living the cares of the Roman prelates. He tells us, again, that 
whom the Gods love die young ; and, in an elegy, he says that “in 
this little tomb reposes little Théodule, in whom all—age, form, eyes, 
mouth, body—is little, but who is great through his father, the learned, 
the erudite—skilled in all arts which it is becoming a man learned, 
pious, and honest, to know.” Never, indeed, has an infant received 
such constant and overflowing homage. The world is not likely to 
share the tenderness of Boysson, but his homage to Rabelais is, at 
least, worth preserving, if only to show what was the estimate of him 
held by one who was a doctor regent and professor of law in the 
University of Toulouse, a priest and councillor of the Parliament of 
Chambéry. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 














